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INVITATION. 


\/istess are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he campanile or detached bell-tower of St. 
Mark’s Church, in Venice, collapsed on the 
morning of July 14th, and fell with a great crash 
into the piazza of San Marco. 
The famous church and the palace of the 
doges were not injured, but the library of 
the royal palace was carried away, and so was the 











logetta or vestibule, an exquisite little building | 
on the east side of the campanile, built in 1540 | 


and recently restored. The campanile itself was 
acentral, although not the most important, 
feature of “the most beautiful architectural 
combination that has come to us from the 
Renaissance period,” and the cover-page picture 
clearly shows its relation to other structures, It 
will be rebuilt. 

it was upon the top of the campanile that 
Galileo in 1609, while on a visit from the neigh- 
boring town of Padua, where he was a professor 
in the university, set up the first telescope. The 
tower was forty-two feet square at the base and 
three hundred and twenty-five feet high, more 
than a hundred feet taller than Bunker Hill 
Monument. It was founded in 888, restored in 
1329, provided with a marble top in 1417, and in 
1517 was crowned with the figure of an angel 
nearly sixteen feet high. One climbed to the top 
not by steps but by a series of inclined planes, 
and tradition tells that Napoleon rode up on 
horseback. 


The immediate cause of the collapse was prob- | kind of paralysis in her eyes, and entirely lost 


ably the cutting of an opening for a fireplace in 
the logetta on the side where the wall had been 
cracked by lightning in 1775. 


felt in northern Italy earlier in the year. 





Remoter causes | thoughts, as she related afterward, were the 
were the subsidence of the soil on which Venice | remembrance that her two boys were to leave 
stands—the tower and the Doges’ Palace have | next morning on their return to school, and her 
sunk twenty inches in the past four centuries ; | determination to spare them the anguish which 
the deterioration of the mortar in the older parts, | she knew they would feel on hearing that she 
and possibly the slight shock from earthquakes | was blind. She entered the house, and remark- | 


hrough the generosity of its leading manufac- | 


turing firm, Cheney Brothers, the town of | good-by and went. 
South Manchester, Connecticut, is to have a| brought a piece of work, which she was unable 
school building that will cost one hundred thou-| to continue, and asked for instruction. 








completed, the road from Pittsfield west to the 
New York State boundary is finished, and the 
“northern through line” from Boston to the west 
is practically finished beyond Concord. Let it 
be remembered, too, that the commission care- 
fully provides for maintaining these roads. As 
the New York statute indirectly reminds us, it 
is a waste of money to build a good road and 
then “leave it to luck” and to people who find it 
a convenient dumping-ground. 
tox of the most interesting schools in New 
England ended its year recently. There 
was no “commencement,” only one man, and he, 
an officer of the law, addressed the pupils, and 
the event seems to have attracted little attention ; 
yet one would find it hard to name a school more 
successful in its way, or one that has done more 
good. Reference is made to the night-school in 
the Connecticut state prison. Beginning Sep- 
tember 30th, this school held three sessions a 
week, with an average attendance of ninety-six 
pupils, organized in eleven classes. Scholars and 
teachers were convicts, eleven of them serving 
life sentences. In age they ranged from seventeen 
to sixty years, and among them were Americans, 
English, Irish, French, Germans, Italians, 
Armenians, Russians, Poles, Lithuanians, East 
Indians, Greeks, Arabians, Chinese and negroes. 
The foreigners learned English, and the English- 
speaking illiterates studied reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Some of them became so interested 
that they retained their text-books, and will 
continue their studies this summer in their cells. 
That is pretty sound proof that the night-school 
answers the end the warden and chaplain 
designed, as an aid to discipline, an intellectual 
stimulus, and a reformative agency. 
® © 


A WOMAN’S SELF-RESTRAINT. 


yi story is well known of the bravery of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s wife, who, setting out with her 
husband for London, where he was to make a 
most important speech, crushed her finger in the 
carriage door and kept it concealed from him 
during the entire journey, lest he be unnerved 
and not in good form for his speech. A similar 
story is told by Dean Hole in his book of remi- 
niscence, “Then and Now.” 

“A lady whom it was my privilege to meet 
some years ago, being in delicate health, went 
for restoration to a quiet place in the Scottish 
Highlands with her husband and children. 
They were in the garden together on a summer’s 
evening when she was suddenly seized with a 


her sight. 
“She made no exclamation, but her first 


ing only that she felt unwell, retired to her bed- 
room. 

“The next morning the sons came, bade her 
Soon after the daughter 





The 


sand dollars and will accommodate all the pupils | mother took it, held it for a few moments in her 


of the high and grammar grades. 
date’ seems a feeble word in this connection, 
though, for the plans call for a structure little | 
less than palatial. 


is used to it. 


Manchester, and it is said that a hundred thou- 


“ Accommo- | hands, then laid it down on the bed and said, | 


Such generosity is uncommon | sight, but it was still weak. 
enough to warrant mention—but the lucky town | total loss of sight, she was frequently walking 
Ever since 1870 the Cheneys have | in and around her home with closed eyelids or 
provided the school accommodations for South | during the night, that she might go about securely 


sand dollars would barely cover the value of the | 


buildings already devoted to this 
One-fifth of a million seems a lot of 


land and 
purpose. 


money to be locked up by individuals, even | 


though they be rich men, in such a way; yet we | 
fancy that the local magnates do not view their 


expenditure in the light of an unproductive | down, but according to the statement of Capt. 


investment. 


A recent experience of country roads, in a| by those on the light-ship. The Baltimore Sun 
certain New England State which is prob- | Prints Captain Tawes’s account : 


ably as well taken care of as most of the other | 


five, has prompted a wish that this section might | down, but even the ships that passed us on 


borrow from New York her “cobblestone law.” 


| 


That statute, recently enacted, provides that the | 
overseer or highway commissioner shall cause | 


all loose stones lying in the beaten track of any 
highway within his district to be removed once 
in every month, from the first day of April until 
the first day of December—such stones not to be 
thrown into the gutter or into the grass border- 
ing the highway. The law also forbids the 
throwing of “ashes, paper, stones, sticks or 
other rubbish” upon a highway, and fixes a 
definite penalty for violations. Loose stones in 
a road make so much needless work for horses 
and cause so much bodily anguish to persons 
who ride or drive that there seems to be room in 
the statutes of any State for this wholesome law. 

This suggests a word about the State High- 
way Commission of Massachusetts, which up to 
the present has built nearly four hundred miles 
of model roads. During its lifetime various 
towns, following out its plans, have built about 
five hundred miles additional of macadam roads, 
and now the “bits of road” all over the State 
are beginning to lengthen and join into perfect 
highways. For example, of the road from 
Boston to Worcester all but about six miles is 


| early. 





‘I cannot help you, my child; I am blind.’ 


**When I saw her she had partly recovered her | 
Anticipating a 


when the darkness came.” 
* © 


DEEP-SEA MIRAGE. 


Sing few men in their sober senses is granted the 
privilege of seeing Cape Hatteras upside 


John H. Tawes, of the Diamond Shoal light- 
ship, such a phenomenon was recently witnessed 


Not only have we seen Cape Hatteras upside 


| March 10th and 11th seemed to be sailing bottom 
upward. On Monday night there was a light 
wind from the north-northeast. I had retired 
The man on lookout between ten and 
twelve o’clock P. M. was the first to see what 
was undoubtedly a mirage. He did not under- 
stand it at all, and became very uneasy. Running 
below, he called to me and said he thought that 
the ship was near the beach. He said he could 
see the town of Hatteras all lighted up, and 
thought that we had drifted inshore many miles, 
and were about to ground. 

I was on deck on the double-quick, and, much 
to my surprise, saw that what he told me was 
true. I could see the small and the large lights 
of Hatteras showing very plainly, and we seemed 
to be quite close to them. 

I did not know what to think of it until 1 took 
a survey of things. I wondered at first if old 


Davy Jones.had shattered our six-ton mushroom 
anchor, and was taking us in over the shoals, 
Things looked so upside down that I took my 
deep-sea lead to get soundings, and was glad 
indeed to find that the good old ship was still in 
the channel with thirty fathoms of water between 
her and the bottom. 





CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England, 


Address Educational Department, 








The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
of BOSTON, 


the TEACHERS’ EXCHANG 120 ‘BOYLSTON st. 
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BOOTHBY SURGICAL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
1 and 3 Worcester Sq., Boston. 
Agetiontion blanks and roquiromente for admission 
sen — request. nly over twenty-two years 
of age and w “nigh-se ool education or its equiv- 
e keep a directory of our own 
we supp 
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.00 per week; undergraduates $15.00. dress in- 
quiries to the SUPERINTENDENT OF Wins = 
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Recommends Teachers, Tutors and P: 
BeCoKKE cEPLNG, Shorthand inert sat 

one rate of tuition. First-class instruction at moder- 
ate cost. Free illustrated catalogue. «KF Business Col- 
lege, Portland, Augusta and Bangor, Me. ¥. L. Shaw, Pres. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxBURY, Mass. Individual eaching. | fend for 
pictures and circular. AP B. 


North Yarmouth Academy, Yarmouth, Maine. 


Thorough preapeation for Harvard, Bowdoin hin. mg 
ley and other “ep colleges. Delightful one a 
Terms moderate . P. SN , A. M., 


TELEGRAPHY— ‘STENOGRAPHY 


ve prepare and place young men and women with 
and Commercial Sorapanice. EROULARS. 

New  Sugiasd Railroad School, 289 Columbus Avenue, 
KUeate UNION. SCADEMY. Meriden, N i. 
Boys and yy 9th year. English Science, 
Classics, Music ocal m Physical a yt 125-a-year 
lan. ERNEST ROLISTON WOODBURY , Principal. 
EV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D. D., ORY acoe Y Trustees. 


Williston Seminary Academy for fina” 























The New Hampshire College 


of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
Durham, N. H., 


Offers courses in culture, Mechanical Engi- 
peeeine Electrical mglinoering, Tes Technical Chem- 
pe also a General Course. For Catalogue, 
ng cost of tuition and full particulars, address 


CHAS. 8S. MURKLAND, President. 


Uk COWRRROAL 


COESE 
Sixty-Third Year Opens September 2, 1902. 


Age, experience, reliability, and the most modern and 
effective methods recommend this school as the best 
for all Business and Shorthand Studies. Send for 
Year Book and new Penmanship Circular, FREE. 


666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston, Mass. 






























Prepares for college or scientific and medical 
Fully New laboratories in vralte at Cc monnieeey and 
Baotoay Boge tic ee BA mile and ral oewel 

track. 62d ye JOSEPH H A. 


UNIVERSITY Vor F MAINE, ome Me. 
Cou tin Scientific; Scientific; 
C ivi. g too al, Electrical, Mining Engi- 
neering; C Chemical, A icultural; Preparatory 
ed! eal; PI harmacy ; w. Military Drill. Co- 

. Necessary grpenees need not exceed 

$200 a year. Geo. Emory F , Pres., Orono, Me. 


LITTLE BLUE, "ying. 


Founded 1844. Widely known as“ The avian , = 
School.” $400. The new building accommodating 20 
boys ready October 1, 1902. 

GEoRGE DUDLEY CHURCH, Principal. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 


Maintains the highest musical and tech- 
nical standards. Complete courses for 
adults and children. ormal school for 
teachers. Students’ Home for young women. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 
MASS. Young men and women 
COLLEGE or | Wanted.” to cfu.ay Pharmacy. 

The demand for graduates of this 
PHARMACY, School is in excess of the supply. 
Boston. 


Catalogue Free. J. W. BAIRD, Dean. 
Rock 
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DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 








Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


ee COLLEGE OF. | 
‘AGRICULTURE 
ates AND MECHANIC ARTS 


Kingston, R. I. 

A technical-scientific college for young men and 
young women. Courses in Agriculture, Mechani- 
eal and Electrical Engi mooring, Chemistry, Biology 
and General Science lead to the degree of Ss. 
Preparatory Department. Dormitories. Tuition 
free. Send for wlustrated Catalogue. 

}. H. WASHBURN, Ph. D., Pres. 
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WHEATON 
SEMINARY 


NO ontant aun . meee. 


REV. SAMUEL M., D.D., . 
68th y rod yo e Pike *For young 
women, "Ent owed © collegs preparasery i 
with advanced courses for high school pl 
ates and others. Native French and German; 
music and art. Steam heat, electric lighting, 
ete. G ponastum, with resident instructor ; ten- 
nis, golf, etc. Extensive grounds. Beautifully 
and healthfully located, within 30 miles of 
Boston. Christian home influences. 

For Catalogue and Views, address the president. 
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Business — Shorthand. 


Open for Visitors all Summer. 
Fall Term opens Tuesday, September 2d. 
Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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CUSHING ACADEMY, Ashburnham, Mass. 





=x. S. COWBELL, A. M., Principal. 


For YOUNG MEN 
and YOUNG WOMEN. 


Location among the 
hills of Northern Cen- 
tral Mass. rroo ft. above 
sea-level. Two hours’ 
ride from Boston. 

x 

Modera Buildings. 
Several Courses of Study. 
Strong Music Departments. 
Well - equipped Laboratories. 

Large Gymnasium. 

New Athletic Field. 
Certificate Admits to Leading 

Colleges. 
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$200 to $250 pays all 
necessary expenses for 
board, room, tuition, etc. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
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a first-class Watchmaker, Optician and 
Engraver within a year. 
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“Hitch Your Wagon 


THe field of watchmaking is one of the few that 

is not crowded. Our graduates are acknowl- 
consequently 
have no trouble in securing good-paying positions. 

Young men, be ambitious for the best; 
school has been the guiding star of hundreds of 
Hitch your 
wagon to us and we will graduate you as 
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II.—Ghe Coming and Going of ““Singasong Eph.’”’ 


HE John Randolph, steamer in the New 

T Orleans and Vicksburg trade, was poking 

her way up the river under easy steam 

and half-cargo light. “Yarb” Kay, pilot, was 

at the wheel, and his nephew, John Henry, 

sat near him. The hour was early evening; 
the month October. 

On the front of the “fire -deck,” grouped 
about the capstan, were sixty “roustabouts,”’ 
negro handlers of freight, singing. One of 
them stood upon the capstan itself, his belted 
figure showing like a statue in the red light of 
the furnaces. In a strong tenor, with the odd 
negro note of huskiness in it, he gave four lines, 
and then the voices crashed out in a rolling 
chorus that swept over the wide waters in 
rounded volume and reverberated from the 
banks and trees. The passengers were on the 
saloon-deck, listening ; the captain, in his chair 
by the bell on the hurricane-deck, was also 
listening. 

Flinging one arm high, the capstan leader 
broke into a gay, challenging river favorite that 
brought a wide smile to each dusky face about 
him. The song is a souvenir of perhaps the 
greatest race ever run on that mighty, sinuous 
course which stretches from the Gulf to St. Paul 
and beyond: 

“Ah stepped acrost de Richmon’ 
An’ Ah stepped acrost de Lee ; 
Ah stepped acrost de Natchez, 
An’ she flewed f’om un’er me! 
Who’s on-a de way? Who’s on-a de way? 
I’s on-a de way, Blood! I’s on-a de way!” 

“The roustabouts sing that song often,” said 
the pilot, glancing back in the dark to see that 
the stern of the craft was in line with some 
“mark” he had in mind, “but 1 never hear it 
that I am not taken back fifteen years. I’ve 
read somewhere that memories are soonest 
awakened in us by the sense of smell, because 
the olfactory nerve is, in fact, a part of the 
brain itself; but I doubt if smell will dig up 
fancies or impressions any quicker than music. 
Why, my mother used to sit at the square piano 
in the twilight and sing, ‘Lorena,’—‘A hundred 
months have passed, Lorena!’—and to-day, if 
I hear five notes of that song I am ten years 
old, clad in a hickory shirt and cottonade pants, 
walking barefooted in the clover. 

“The chap that I have in my head now, 
because of the singing below, joined us one trip 
at New Orleans, and was with us for the best 
part of a season. He came on board with his 
cotton-hook stuck in his belt, his cheap wool 
hat hung over one ear, and his mouth was a 
cavern lined with ivory stalactites. He was 
never without that grin when awake. Rain 
could not wash it thin nor mud discolor it. 
When I got the blues I used to go down on the 
lower deck and take a look at him. He was 
undersized, young, not muscular, but active, 
and the most willing worker that ever made a 
hard living along river. Even among negroes 
he was black. 

“Most well-fed men and women of his race 
are jovial,—they get more out of life than the 
whites,—but it is not often you find one with 
the mercurial temperament. He had it. When 
he wasn’t laboring desperately, he was singing ; 
if he wasn’t singing, he was dancing; and if 
he wasn’t dancing, he was asleep. Plainly 
enough his forbears were of the East African 
coast ; that’s where the ‘buck-and-wing’ blood 
flows. His name was ‘Eph,’—Ephraim George 
Washington Jefferson Monroe Pigott, as he 
used to state it when the mate gave him 
time,—and he was immediately nicknamed 
‘Singasong Eph.’ 

“He had a most beautiful voice, high, 
strangely pathetic, rich and true, and he knew 
every ditty that ever was piped on the Missis- 
sippi— English songs, French songs, Italian 
songs, and a mixture of all three. -While he 
was not an expert worker and lacked strength, 
he was an invaluable member of the crew 
because he kept the others in a good humor. 
Many nights he was up in the saloon singing 
to the ladies, and they would shower him with 
coin; but the other hands got it from him 
before he was a day older. He was only an 

“overgrown child. 
“Why, John Henry, I’m as poor as the 








of the Maid of the Teche, and I went to 
work on her because I couldn’t get work 
anywhere else. One of the first faces I 
noticed as.I stepped over the stage plank 
with my carpetbag was that of Singasong 
Eph. I hadn’t seen him for two years, 
but I knew him and he knew me, and he 
grinned widely. 

“It was in late September, and for a 
wonder the Mississippi was bank to bank 
with water. We went a hundred miles 


A LADY WITH A THREE-YEAR-OLD CHILD TOOK PASSAGE. 


primitive Christians, but I’d give something if 
you could see Eph as I’ve seen him at foggy 


times, when the boat could not run and was | 


tied up until daylight. On the front of the 
fire-deck some of the roustabouts would build 
a smooth platform, just laying the planks flat 
on the deck. There is always a fiddler or two 
among them, and a dozen banjo-pickers. There 
would be a general shout of ‘Hi-yah! Singa- 
song!’ and he’d come running, leap to the 
center of the boards, and two or three of 
the fiddlers and banjoists would begin to knock 
the spokes off ‘Cotton-Eye Joe,’ or ‘Hop Light, 
Ladies,’ or ‘Ol’ Zip Coon.’ 

“And dance! My! You never saw anything 
like it. Heel and toe, double-shuffle, pigeon- 
wing, Old Jim Crow, rick-rack, twist, floater, 
skater, Miss Nancy, buck-and-wing—he had it 
all. I’ve often thought that he could have 
earned much money and been in an atmosphere 
he loved with a minstrel show, for he certainly 
was a gifted dancer. I almost had to get out 
of my berth and go down-stairs when I heard 
the strings saying, 

**Oh, law, ladies! Pity my case, 
I’s gittin’ ol’ an’ wrinkled in de face,’ 
and heard the patter of his heels and toes. 
“Looking back calmly and in unprejudiced 


fashion over forty years on this river, I believe 
that Captain Aleck Sands was the meanest man 


that ever drank a drop of it. He was skipper 





above Vicksburg for cotton, and then started 
down, taking it on at every landing. There 
was plenty of it, and every planter was anxious 
to rush his product to market. We got the 
hold full. We got the fire-deck so full that the 
men had scarcely room to move round. Then 
we began to stack it up along the sides of the 
boat. It climbed higher and higher in tiers, 
until everything below the saloon-deck showed, 
from the outside, a solid wall of bales. Still 
we left an opening near the front for the stage 
plank to swing through, and still the men rolled 
iton. It went up level with the rail-guards of 
the saloon-deck. 

“By this time the fire-deck was within six 
inches of being flush with the stream. The 
engineer told Sands that if ten more bales were 
taken on he wouldn’t be responsible for keeping 
the fires lighted, and the mate told him that if 
he didn’t stop right there, he’d take the crew 
ashore and leave the boat to float down-stream 
unhanded. That called a halt on the old man, 
but he looked gloomy. The freightage was 
two dollars a bale, and the cargo meant money 
to him. 

“Naturally, swinging down the river with 
water washing over the gunwales and cotton 
piled almost to a level with the hurricane-deck, 
we got no passengers. They would come down 
to the landings, take a look at us and shake 
their heads, At our last stop, however,—‘Silver 








Bow’ plantation, fifty miles below Vicksburg, 
—a lady with a three-year-old child took 
passage. She turned pale when she saw the 
boat, but she walked steadily over the plank, 
and behind her came Singasong, carrying the 
little girl. I remember well how the fair hair 
showed against Singasong’s jet-black cheeks. 
She was a Mrs. Errol, going to New Orleans 
to see a sick husband. That’s why she didn’t 
turn back. 

“You'll notice, John Henry, that whenever 
I tell you about an accident it happened during 
my partner’s watch. I’ve had accidents of my 
own, but I don’t talk about them. You never 
read a book about a boat steering the way that 
boat steered. The packed-up water boiled 
behind her, rushing down from the hills of the 
north, and the rudder bucked like a bronco. 
My cub and I used to hang to the wheel; and 
when the Maid of the Teche got going in any 
direction it took the best that was in us to 
snatch her back into the good way. I some- 
times thought of a careless deck-hand with a 
pipe and a match in all that cotton below us— 
and I didn’t say anything to the cub about it. 

“Half-way down, the captain came to my 
partner and me and said: 

“*Whoever’s on watch this afternoon, I want 
him to take “Wildcat Cut-Off.” ’ 

“This cut-off is ten miles long and saves fifty 
miles of river. We told him that, though the 
water was high, the cut-off hadn’t been run 
since the season before, and it was risky work 
to try to take a boat through loaded like the 
Maid. He said: 

“*E very minute saved is a dollar earned when 
cotton’s as thick along the banks as now, and 
it’s got to be done, or 1’ll know the reason why 
when we get to New Orleans.’ 

“My partner, Jim Hickman, said, ‘Who’s 
responsible?’ and Sands said, ‘l’m responsi- 
ble.’ Hickman answered, ‘All right. Wildcat 
Cut-Off goes. I’ll be on watch. You stand by 
to put on your cork jacket.’ 

“We struck the head of the cut-off at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. It was full, of course, 
bit so narrow that the willows and cottonwoods 
almost brushed our cotton sides. We looked 
to be going fifty miles an hour, but weren’t 
doing more than ten, and nearly all of that was 
current ; we kept the paddles going just enough 
to give us steerage. Sands was by the big bell, 
pale as a ghost. He’d look ahead where the 
dark current shot its curving way between 
the walls of trees, and then look back at the 
pilot-house, where Jim and his cub were holding 
the wheel, wearing toothpicks in the corners of 
their mouths and trying to be happy. 

“ Three-quarters of the way through we 
struck something, and hung almost still for a 
second or two. There was a sharp jarring 
force to the blow that said ‘snag’ to me as 
plainly as you could print it. 1 jumped from 
my chair in the saloon and went to the front. 
Glancing down over the bales,—the front of the 
boat wasn’t blocked with the rails,—I saw the 
roustabouts running around in wild fashion, 
and I could feel the boat settling. 

“Many of these negrves cannot swim a stroke, 
and they are easily frightened. One or two 
were praying, a half~lozen of them crouched 
and moaned, and one jumped up and down and 
yelled, ‘Save us, please, Cap’n Sands!’ At 
that moment, when the two mates had grabbed 
clubs and started in to quell the panic, Singa- 
song leaped on the capstan and struck up, his 
voice sailing high over the sobs and shouts and 
groans, the throbbing of the engines, the puffing 
of the escape-pipes and the jangling of the bell 
in the engine-room, rung violently from the 
pilot-house for full steam ahead : 


“*Ef I had a gal like Mandy, 
I tell you, sho’s yo’ bo’n 
I'd take her down t’ New Orleens 
An’ trade her off f’r co’n. 
Oh-h-h, step along, Lucindy gal!’ 

“Twenty roaring voices joined in the chorus, 
and the fellow who was jumping stopped to 
listen. The Irish mate, about to whack him, 
paused and turned with a grin to the capstan, 
where Singasong was chanting : 

“* Ah went to de river an’ Ah couldn’ git acrost, 
Haweg, hol’ yo’ haid up an’ eat some co’n! 
Ah jumped on a skeeter; Ah thort he was a hoss; 
Ah’m a stranger in de lan’!’ 

“Twenty more grouped about the singer, and 
both mates were beating time with their clubs 
on the stairs : 

“*Ef Ah wast’ go t’ New Orleens 
An’ take sick an’ die, 
Like bees into th’ country 
Mah spir-i-its would fly. 
Go ’way, ol’ ma-a-an, 
An’ let me alone —’ 

“Tt was a minor-chorded ditty, long-trawn, 

and it had its effect. The roustabouts stopped 


chorusing and the jumping fellow began again 
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with a mild hop or two. Singasong saw his 
error. His wide grin flashed, his form swayed 
baék and forth in utter abandon to the musie, 
both hands went up over his bare woolly head, 
and his voice rang like a silver-throated bugle as 
he sent out the words: 
*“*Ah stepped acrost de Rickmon’ 
An’ Ah stepped acrost de Lee; 
Ah stepped acrost de Natchez, 
An’ she flewed f’om un’er me! 
Who’s on-a de way ?’ 
“They packed closely about him and strained 
their lungs. Pent up by the walls of cotton, the 





volume of it came to me like a blast from a} 


cavern. A hundred yards ahead the cut-off ended, 
and the broad stream of the Mississippi was in 
sight. ‘The lower deck had sunk below the sur- 
face, and there were six inches of water flowing 
across it. The singers were over their ankles 
in it. We struck the river and the bow swung 
slowly, —I knew how Jim was climbing that 
wheel,—and we started for shore. 

“The tall boat heaved and lurched in a 
sickening way, and the hoarse rasping of the 
escape-pipes sounded like a sick man coughing. 
Four hundred yards she ran in this way; then 
the fires went out and she drifted, settling. 
Fifty yards farther down she struck, hung for 
a moment, then grounded on a flat bottom, in 
twenty feet, remaining upright. The outside 
cotton floated away, and I saw many negroes 
on it. 

“T turned and dashed back through the long 
saloon, and as I went I saw the chief clerk rush 
from his office with a bundle of books and papers. 
Lying near the piano, with a deep gash in her 
head, was Mrs. Errol. A heavily framed picture 
had been hurled from the wall and had struck 
her. I grasped her—she was a small woman— 
and carried her to the upper deck. There are 
never enough boats on these river steamers, but 
we managed to crowd into the two yawls and 
started for shore. 

“We reached it easily, Captain Sands sitting 
huddled in the bottom, without motion and 
almost without sense, and we found some twenty 
roustabouts there ahead of us—those able to 
swim well. What became of the others we never 
knew. We started a big fire 
from driftwood, and as its 
warmth reached her Mrs. 
Errol started to her feet, 
pushed the hair from her 
eyes, looked about her wildly, 
and cried : 

“*My baby! 
baby ?’ 

“May the Lord help me! I 
had not thought of the child. 
We turned instinctively to look 
at the boat as she lay with the 
water churning around her. 
Up the companionway, which 
led from the saloon to the 
hurricane-deck, a slender figure 
clambered with the little girl 
in its arms. 

“It was Singasong. He 
started to the rear, where the 
boats were hung, but saw 
instantly that they were gone. 
He waved to us and called 
clearly. 

“At that instant, with a 
rending, tearing crack not 
unlike a small explosion, the 
whole upper works of the boat 
went off her hull, torn com- 
pletely away by the weight of 
the current. Both of the huge 
smoke-stacks came down, and 
one passed within a foot of the 
negro. 

“He fell, and I thought that 
he was killed, but he was up 
again and running toward the 
texas. There he wrenched a 
door from its fastening. The 
saloon- and hurricane-decks of 
the Maid remained upright for a minute. ‘Then 
they turned slowly, and as they turned Singasong 
leaped out, the door under one arm and the child 
held in the other. 

“The next we saw of them was his black head, 
and then we saw him place the child in some way 
on the door and cling to its edge, kicking feebly. 
Four of us were in a yawl by this time, and 
shooting toward him. 

“We reached the pair inside of three hundred 
yards and took them on board. The little girl 
was no trouble, but the negro groaned and 
fainted when we lifted him in. 

“Then I saw that one of the plates of the 
smoke-stack had hit him, and that his left 
shoulder was bloody. He gasped fitfully until 
we got back to the fire, then muttered a few 
words. 

“A glance showed us that he was hurt fatally. 
All of his left side seemed to be broken and 
crushed in. The roustabouts had built another 
fire twenty yards away and were clustered around 
it, paying no attention to the tragedy enacting 
before their eyes. They were singing to keep up 
their courage, while the chief singer only was 
mute, 

“‘So strong -was the force of mental habit that 


Where is my 


as the air and words came to him he raised his | tell,” he was saying, half to himself. 
There was | 


head slightly and opened his eyes. 
recognition in them, and he turned his glance 
toward the group by the other fire. He seemed 


to feel that his place was there, and to know, too, 
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that he would never lead their chorusing again. | posture and gave the response weakly, but 
Mrs. Errol knelt by him and took his head into | sweetly and clearly: 


her lap, wiping the damps from his face. A 
barytone was leading now, and his big voice 
boomed over the sullen water : 

“*Who’s on-a de way? Who’s on-a de way ?’ 


“Singasong reared himself almost to a sitting | leaning against her shoulder, cried querulously.” 


“*I’s on-a de way, Blood! I’s on-a de way.’ 
“Then the tender woman in whose arms he 
died laid him softly back and placed her 
handkerchief over his eyes, while the little girl, 











Y the pleasant path along the edge of the | afternoon sun was picking out the golden stubble- 


lake it is a mile from the old-fashioned 

house where Betty Jennings lives to the 
beautiful modern cottage where Hilda Reed 
spends her summers. 

By the pleasant road above the path, along the 
edge of the vineyards, the distance is not much 
less, for while the path curves in and out, the 
road curves up and down. The lake itself is the 
shortest and most direct of the three thorough- 
fares which Betty and Hilda use in finding their 
way to each other every day, so long as the 
summer lasts. 

To Betty the year is divided into two parts, 
the part when Hilda is there and the part when 
Hilda is gone. o> 

As soon as she receives her calendar for the 
new year, June is detached from it and hung 
beside her mirror, with the Monday nearest the 
fifteenth emblazoned in red, to mark the time of 
Hilda’s return ; and September is always snubbed 
in Betty’s calendar, no matter how charmingly 
adorned, for September is responsible for Hilda’s 
departure. . 

But one year things were different, and Sep- 
tember flaunted itself on Betty’s wall before 
August’s turn was over. That was because 
Mrs. Reed came one day, and in a secret session 
two hours long persuaded Mr. Jennings that 





SHE DID NOT 
FEEL HAPPY, 
AND SHE 
DID NOT WANT 
TO TALK. 


she should be allowed to take Betty home with 
her for the winter. 

“How did she ever do it?’”? demanded Bob, 
after he had taken the winner of the debate home 
in Betty’s boat, the Hilda. 

Mr. Jennings shook his head and smiled a 
puzzled smile. 

“She is a woman, my son,” he explained. 
“She made me feel like a selfish old tyrant in 
keeping Betty here all winter. She said that 
Betty should go to school and have the com- 
panionship of other girls; she said that St. 
Agatha’s was a perfect school, and that she 
wanted Betty to go there with Hilda; she said 
that Betty was at the age when a girl needs 
a mother most, and —”’ 

He had been grimly numbering these sayings 
on his fingers, but his voice broke on the last 
words, and he dropped his hands. 

“She said a good deal!” Bob remarked, indig- 
nantly. “Betty is perfectly happy here witli 
you, and I’ll venture to state that she has gone 
beyond the course of St. Agatha’s already, under 
your instruction. I want her to have a year or 
two at college some time, but I hate to have you 
spare her quite yet.” 

But the father hardly heard him. “I can’t 
“A father 
can’t always tell what is best for a girl; it takes 
a mother.’’ 

His troubled eyes had wandered out over the 
lake to the hills on the other side, where the late 








fields from the shading greens of vineyard and 
woodland. 

“T don’t believe Betty will want to go, any- 
way,” said Bob, after a minute’s silence, “so 
there’s no use in discussing the question.” 

“Don’t you?” said the father, eagerly. “I 
hadn’t thought of that. Only remember, Bob, I 
don’t want you to say a word to influence her.” 

“Oh!” Betty cried, when he told her. “O 
father, how beautiful! May I really go?’ 

“You really may,” said her father, smiling 
and thinking that it was worth a winter’s lone- 
liness to make that glad note sound in anybody’s 
voice. “Can you be ready in three weeks?” 

“T could be ready in three days,’’ she declared ; 
“or, no, I must have some new clothes made. 
I wonder —”’ 

“Mrs. Reed will see to that when she gets 
home,” interrupted Mr. Jennings. “When my 
country mouse goes to town she must be nice 
and fine, so that she won’t feel queer and uncom- 
fortable among the stylish city mice.” 

Betty promptly hugged him. “You're a reg- | 
ular old dear!”’ sheexclaimed. “You understand 
how a girl feels just like a—a mother,” she | 
finished, softly; and the father’s heart, which | 
Mrs. Reed had made sore with doubt, was 
comforted. 

Hilda came to the gray cottage every day, and | 
all the livelong afternoon the girls’ ecstatic voices 
could be heard discussing pleasures to come. 

Then came the last Sunday, which was also 
the last before Bob must start off, to find out, 
as a common workman in some big railroad 
shops, what his degree of mechanical engineer 
was good for. That last Sunday seemed some- 
how to blot the joy out of Betty’s face. 

Tuesday evening they were all in Betty’s 
“camp,”’ the small room at the foot of the stairs. 
Betty had been making tea, and Bob had been 
playing on his guitar and singing. She tried 
to help him, but soon her voice trailed off into 
silence, and she put her head against her father’s 
shoulder and became thoughtful. 

“Father,” she said, when the music had degen- 
erated into mere strumming, “do you really want 
me to go away?” 

“Don’t I always want you to be happy?” he 





“Tt’s a Yankee trick to answer one question 
with another,” said Betty, severely. “Do you 
want me to go?” 

“What’s a man to do, Bob?” groaned Mr. 
Jennings. “If I say yes, she’ll cry and go; if 
I say no, she’ll cry and stay. My daughter, | 
from your observations at sunset, what do you 
think the weather will be to-morrow ?” 

Betty pulled his ear. “Who is going to make 
tea for you when I’m gone?” she demanded. 

“Why, perhaps Hannah could make tea,” he 
suggested, doubtfully. 

“Not in here,” Betty objected. 

“Well—no,”’ he hesitated. 

“And who will darn your stockings ?”” pursued 
Betty. 

“Hannah,” was the relieved answer. 

“Who will keep your desk and bureau in 
order ?” 

‘‘Hannah.” 

*“ And who will have your chair and your 
slippers and your paper ready by the fire?’”’ the 
catechism went on, relentlessly. 

“Hannah might,”’ doubtfully. 

“She might. And I suppose she might read 
to you when you are tired, and sing to you, 
and — 

“Now, the fates forefend!’’ he protested. 
“T’ll sing to myself first!” 

“But you will miss me, father,” persisted 
Betty. 

“Oh, of course!” he mocked. “There will be 
no one to feed me tea when I don’t want tea; 
no one to hide my papers and my collars away 
so that it takes a search- warrant to produce 
them; no one to go singing all over the house 
when I am trying to write. Oh, I shall miss 
you! ‘That’s the worst of nuisances, Bob; they 
generally get the notion that they are necessities, 
somehow.” 

Betty shook him. “I can get no truth out | 
of you!” she complained. ‘“ You’re a dear, 
wicked old fraud; but I know you!” 

‘Now look here Betty!’ her father exclaimed. 
“T see it in your eye; you are planning to come | 
down in the morning and coax me not to make 
you go. You’ll wheedle me into believing that 
you would rather stay home; I know you!” 

“T think—I would,” Betty faltered. 

““Who’s a fraud now?” he demanded. “You 
are fretting about me, that’s all. T’ll be all 
right ; not so gay as usual, perhaps, but perfectly 
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comfortable. I shall be extraordinarily busy 
this year, for one thing, and I’ll come to see you 
at Christmas,—at Easter, too, maybe,—and then 
June will be here before we know it.” 

Betty went to bed half-convinced; but in the 
morning she awoke with that undefined sense 
of trouble which is often the legacy of yesterday’s 
worries. She hunted around in her conscious- 
ness for the cause of the weight on her heart, 
and all her doubts came back at the summons. 

Her father was going to be very lonely and sad 
without her. He needed her. 

If she was going for the sake of an education 
it would be different ; but she was going just for 
the pleasure of it. 

“And you’re a selfish thing; you shall not go 
one step!” She finished her thoughts aloud 
as she looped her braids and gave the ribbon a 
vicious jerk. “You'll go straight over and tell 
Mrs. Reed that you are going to stay at home, 
and you shall not be manceuvered out of_it by 
that dear, unselfish man.’”’ “ 

But the dear, unselfish man was suspicious, 
and during -breakfast he discoursed upon the 
value of a year of city life to his little country 
girl; he was so grateful to Mrs. Reed; he hoped 
that she would be willing to keep Betty two 
years, at least. Betty must not get homesick 
and spoil it all. 

So Betty told her conscience that her father 
really was anxious to have her go, and Thursday 
found her on the wharf, with Mrs. Reed and 
Hilda, waiting for the two o’clock boat. It 
seemed to her, as she clung to her father’s arm, 
that all the people in the neighborhood had come 
to see her off. She wished that they would not 
keep saying such kind things to her. She did not 
feel happy, and she did not want to talk ; and she 
did not want anybody but her father to talk to 
her, not even Bob or Hilda. 

“My stars and fish-hooks, Miss Betty!’ said 
old Captain Hackett, when her father had turned 
‘to talk with Mrs. Reed. “Your pa’ll miss you 
| like Hail Columby! Looks kind o’ white and 
peaked, too; looked like that when your ma 
died, I ree’lect. Well, if he gets sick I’l] drop 
| you a line, so don’t you worry none.” 

Betty clutched Bob’s arm. “O Bobby,” she 
sobbed, “I’m not going! I can’t! I —” 

But the boat was swinging in now, and when 
it swung-out again Betty stood in the stern 
with Hilda, bewildered by the confusion which 
had drowned her protests and swept her aboard. 
The sight of her father’s face on the wharf, 
looking old and drawn, shocked her to complete 
consciousness. 

“Look at father, Hilda!’’ she moaned. 
just look! What have I done?” 

“He is all right, dear,” Hilda tried to soothe 
her. “See! he is waving his hat at us.” 

While the Mary Bell pounded her way 
across the lake Betty stayed in the stern, her 
eyes fixed on that spot where, behind the trees, 
she could see in fancy the dear old house of gray 
stucco, with its high veranda in front and its 
sentinel birch at the corner. 

Her father would be home in a few minutes 
now, and she tried to picture how it would seem 
without her. Tears came then, and lake and 
shore were blended in a blue-green blur. 

Hilda’s hands closed tightly over hers on the 
rail, and she felt herself drawn gently away to 
walk up and down the long deck. 

“No, we don’t want to sit down, mother!” 
Hilda called gaily, as they passed her mother’s 
chair. “We're going to walk to Penn Yan; 
we're restless, Betty and I.” 

Hilda Reed was the best-loved girl at St. 
Agatha’s. She was not quick at her books, the 
teachers said; but she was quick at understand- 
ing just exactly how people felt, and she 
understood now that Betty did not want to talk 
or be talked to. 

When at last physical weariness had calmed 
the tumult in Betty’s mind, and she was sure 
that she saw her duty plainly, she told Hilda 
all about the doubts and the fears and the weak 
indecision of the last few days. 

“And now I have decided to go back on this 
boat, Hilda,” she finished. ‘‘Don’t try to change 
me; you would do the same thing in my place.” 

Tears of disappointment were in Hilda’s eyes. 
“T know, dear,” she said, bravely; “but, O 
Betty, I wanted you so! Come, we must tell 
mother.” 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear!” said that lady, 
cheerfully, when Betty had explained her pur- 
pose. “Your father will be all right. You are 
homesick, Betty, that’s all; you will feel happier 
to-morrow,” and she patted Betty’s hand 
lovingly. 

“Dear Mrs. Reed,” said Betty, firmly, “it isn’t 
homesickness. I don’t think I could be home- 
sick with you and Hilda. My father needs 
me. I ought never to have thought of leaving 
him. Iam all he has to keep, you know. Bob 
has to go. Please don’t think I don’t want to go 
with you. I never wanted anything so much 
in my life before; but—oh, don’t you see how 
it is?” 

“T see that my little girl is homesick and 
doesn’t know it,’ answered Mrs. Reed, slipping 
her arm round Betty. “I can’t give you up now 
that I have you, dear. It takes two girls to keep 
me happy. I have been only half-happy since 
Elinor was married last May.” 

Betty turned to Hilda in desperation. “Please 
make her see, Hilda!” she pleaded. “You always 
understand.” 

“Mother, dear,” said Hilda, leaning forward 
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in her chair, “suppose that you were — were 
gone,” her voice seemed to catch on something, 
“and suppose father was all alone, and very, 
very sad. I couldn’t go and leave him, could 


1? Don’t you see?” 

“Hilda,” protested Mrs. Reed, fumbling in 
her chatelaine for a handkerchief, “you are the 
worst child! Where did you get your trick 
of pulling heart-strings? Betty, you dear child, 
I see now ; you shall go back to your father.” 

In the big dining-room of the gray cottage two 
men were at supper, apparently only because 
it was their custom to be at the table at that 
hour, for neither was making much of a success 
of eating. Through the deeply embrasured 
windows came the fading September light, 
mingling with the cheerful rays of a red-shaded 
lamp on the table. 





The lamp was the only cheerful thing in the 
room. The older man seemed absent-minded | 
and sad. At times he rallied and made a brave | 
effort to talk, and failed. The younger man} 
talked incessantly and with a forced gaiety, as if 
talking against the progress of a great anxiety. 
His father’s face alarmed him. Hannah was 
frankly tearful. 

A boat whistled, and Mr. Jennings started. 

“Tt seems as if one of us ought to be going to 

‘ meet that boat,” he said, trying to smile. “The 
child has been on it so often this summer. Six 
o’clock,” he added, glancing at the clock ; “it’s 
late again.”’ 

Bob’s heart ached with pity, and for the first 
time in his life he felt resentful toward Betty. 

“I’m going to row across the lake after supper, 
to see that man you want to hire,” he said, 
abruptly. “‘Better come along ; it will be fine on 
the water.’’ 

“No, I think—yes, I’ll go,’’ said his father ; and 
then the two fell into a silence measured by the 
complaining chirp of a cricket under the window. 











slay a walrus was Kiuna’s 
chief ambition. Among north 
Greenland natives the capture of one of 
these huge amphibians entitles the young hunter 
to all the privileges of manhood, and no chival- 
rous youth of the olden time ever aspired more 
ardently to win knighthood’s golden spur than 
did Kiuna to prove himself, single-handed, a 
match for the white-tusked monster of the sea. 

Although even shorter in stature than the 
average Eskimo lad of sixteen, he was broad- 
shouldered and sturdy, with surprising strength 
of sinew and of great endurance, the result of 
plain fare and constant exercise in the open air. 
He had already begun his career with a victory 
over a full-grown polar bear, which he and his 
team of five fine dogs had fought and slain on the 
ice-floe near Cape York. 

However, this was no.more than might reason- 
ably have been expected of the eldest son of 
Ootoonia, the boldest and most successful hunter 
of his tribe. 

Ootoonia and his family annually travelled 
northward from their winter home in Whale 
Sound to join the colony at Peterawik, where, 
in early spring, the natives assemble to hunt 
walruses. 

During several weeks they lived in snow huts, 
the men going forth daily, when the weather 
permitted, to the floes bordering the vast ice-sheet 
anchored to the shore. There they found their 
quarry, and that day was counted lost when 
the hunters failed to bring home the dark meat 
and oily blubber of one or more of the bulky 
animals. 

Sometimes, however, the hunters returned 
with sad tidings. Becoming entangled in his 
harpoon-line, one of their number had been 
dragged into the water by a wounded walrus, or 
another had been carried out to sea on a drifting 
floe. In the latter case, fortunate indeed was he 
who survived the perils of the voyage, until a 
ao a wind or current wafted his ice-raft to 

It was in April, at the beginning of the summer 
period of perpetual daylight, which in that 


latitude continues until September, that Ootoonia, | range. 


who had been hunting without companions, dis- 
appeared. 

His dogs returned, drawing his sledge, broken 
by its driverless passage over rough ice, but they 
brought no explanation of their master’s fate. 
That bade fair to remain another mystery of the 
treacherous ice and sea. 

“Kohkoya!” (The Evil One!) whispered 
his friends, each dreading lest he should be the 
next victim of the malevolent spirit. : 

Kiuna anxiously consulted Pahdu, the leading 
angekok (wizard), in whose supernatural power 
the natives believed implicitly. 

“Where is he, O wise Pahdu?” he asked, 
native etiquette forbidding him to speak his 
mnissing parent’s name. : 

“He has become a changed man,” Pahdu 
replied. “He has been transformed into a 
walrus.” 

“ Ai-oh-nai!” groaned Kiuna, horror and 
dismay mingling with his sorrow. “Then I! 
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Suddenly there was a familiar rush of feet | his father so frequently that he was by no means | speedily attack, and plunge him into the icy 


across the veranda, followed by the familiar 
bang of a screen door, and a second later a 
familiar face was laughing in the doorway. 
“Well, of all the greediness!” cried a familiar | 
voice, “Why didn’t you wait for me?” 
She ran behind her father’s chair and gave | 
him so many hugs and kisses that he was quite | 
breathless and blinded. Then she leaned over | 


a novice at the work. He observed with pride 
that his experienced companions refrained from 
giving him advice, seeming to consider him 
quite capable of performing his part ‘without 
supervision. 

His pliant young muscles were being taxed as 
never before. But not in vain had he studied 
his father’s method, and practised it with his 


| water, Therefore, in sheer desperation, he kept 
the lance in place. 
| He also feared that his victim might pause to 
rest, and then turn upon him. In that case he 
resolved to die, lance in hand, as became 
Ootoonia’s son. 
The weight of ice and boy formed but a slight 
impediment to the frantic animal. Kiuna was 


the back of Bob’s chair and pressed her cheek to | dogs in harness to represent a walrus. Now he | Soon out of sight or hearing of his more fortunate 


his, after which she sat down and demanded | 
supper—much supper. 

“You—ah—you seem to be really you,” Bob 
observed, when he found his voice. “As a} 
surprise, I must admit that you are a continuous | 
performance.” 

“T’m quite me,” Betty assured him. “0 | 
Hannah!” and springing up, she greeted that | 
happy person as if they had been parted for a| 
year at least. 

“Might I venture to ask,” said Bob, meekly, | 
“what you have done with Mrs. Reed and 
Hilda?” 

“T kissed them good-by at the train and prom- 
ised to spend the Christmas vacation with them,”’ 
she serenely informed him. 

“Might I ask what you came back for, Betti- 
kin?” inquired her father. The gladness in his 
voice could not be hidden. | 

“Why-ee,” said Betty, slowly, as she gingerly | 
broke a hot biscuit, “I thought’’—and her eyes | 
danced—“I thought you might worry yourself 
sick for fear I should be homesick.’ 

“Were you homesick, Betty ?”” demanded Bob. | 

“Are you asking froma thirst for information, 
Robert, or from low-down curiosity ?” she ques- 
tioned, sweetly. 

“But people soon get over being homesick,” 
teased Bob. 

“They do,” agreed Betty. “I’ve quite got 
over it already. Bobby, if you don’t want all 
that honey—yes, thank you.” 
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dare not hunt walruses 
lest I unwittingly hurt 
him.” 

“Nay, Kiuna,” the 
wily angekok declared, 
after brief meditation. 
“Give me your first wal- 
rus,—provided that it be 
full-grown, —and I will 
work a spell that shall 
prevent such mishap.” 

“T will give you five if 
you will bring him back 
to us!’’ the lad said, 
eagerly. “Surely, your 
magic can do that!” 

“Hunt without fear, 
Kiuna,” Pahdu said, evasively. “‘No harm to 
him shall come from you; this I promise, but 
no more. Remember, a large, fat bull; a young, 
small one will not do.” 

The next morning Kiuna, to whom had fallen 
the duty of providing for his mother and her 
children, harnessed his team and with two others 
of his tribe, Myouk and Sipsoo, drove off over 
the shining white level that stretched westward 
to the blue, ice-dotted open sea. As they drew 
near the water they heard, from time to time, 
the guttural ““He-ook! ee-ook!” of bellowing 
walruses. 

Halting within a quarter-mile or less of the 
water, they tethered their dogs securely to loops 
chopped in the hard ice with their hunting- 
knives. Then the men went rapidly forward on 
foot, with lance and harpoon in hand, and each 
with a long coil of stout harpoon-line encircling 
his neck. 

Leaping fearlessly across the narrow lanes 
intersecting the floe near its border, the hunters 
soon arrived within easy harpooning distance of 
the water. Here and there, amid the loose pans 
fringing the main ice-sheet, appeared the glisten-. 
ing, round heads and flaring tusks of their 
quarry; but none were at that moment within 


Accordingly, Myouk began calling to them, 
imitating perfectly the weird cry of a cow walrus 
summoning its calf. 

In a few minutes several of the great creatures 
rose simultaneously very close to the edge of the 
ice, and stared inquisitively at the fur-clad 
Eskimos. The hunters instantly hurled their 


harpoons. 

Each missile struck its mark. The keen 
harpoon-heads, to which the lines were attached, 
were buried in the huge layers of blubber beneath 
the inch-thick hide. 

As the stricken animals dived, each hunter 
slipped the free end of his line over the shaft 
of his lahce, which he had driven firmly into the 
floe in such manner as to transfer to the ice the 
greater part of the tremendous strain that ensued 
when the enraged monsters struggled to escape. 

Bearing in mind Pahdu’s injunction, Kiuna 
had made fast to an enormous bull. Although 
he had never yet killed a walrus, he had assisted 





was claiming his reward. 

For the first time Kiuna felt the powerful 
exhilaration that comes to one who watches the 
taut line cleave the water at his feet, and feels it 
vibrate with every motion of the mighty antag- 


| onist with which he boldly measures his human 


strength and skill. 


“Can you hold him, Kiuna?” cried Myouk, 


with some anxiety, when he saw what the lad | 


had done. 

“ Aye, Myouk, I have him fast,” Kiuna 
answered, confidently. 

His line had slackened slightly, but enough to 
indicate that the strain on it had temporarily 
relaxed. In the short breathing space that 


| followed, his companions complimented him on 


his dexterity. 

“You take to it like an old hand!” Sipsoo 
called out, admiringly. 

“He himself,” said Myouk, “could scarcely 
have done better.” 

This reference to his lost 
father brought tears to Kiu- 
na’s eyes, but he could not 




















KIUNA, PRESENTING HIS LANCE, 
FACED SHARPLY ABOUT. 


help being elated at this comparison to him who 

Kiuna awaited with confidence a renewal of 
the battle. He had not long to wait. So unex- 
pectedly did the walrus resume its struggle that, 
taken unawares, Kiuna nearly lost his grip on 
the lance. Recovering quickly, he braced himself 
anew. 

The cries of Myouk and Sipsoo showed that 
they, too, were busy. ’ 

Meanwhile, in response to the calling of the 
wounded, others of the herd were closing in 
around them. Some, bellowing loudly, churned 
the blood-stained water into crimson foam; 
others, swimming under the floe on which the 
men were stationed, threw themselves incessantly 
against the ice. 

Thus encouraged, the harpooned animals 
seemed to redouble their efforts. The ice quiv- 
ered and trembled violently. 

Wary old Myouk, veteran of a hundred similar 
affrays, scanned it attentively. 

“Back, Sipsoo! Back, Kiuna!” he cried out, 
suddenly. “Quick, let go, all! The ice is 
parting !”” 

The strain had been too great; the ice was 
indeed breaking up beneath their feet. 

There was no time to spare. Dropping their 
lances, Myouk and Sipsoo bounded over a rapidly 
widening channel, and sought safety on the solid 
floe beyond. 


| companions. 

A new danger presently confronted him. An 

| iceberg, one of many dotting the sea in all 

| directions, barred the way. A collision seemed 
inevitable, and Kiuna was on the point of casting 
off the line, as the only means of averting 

| immediate destruction, when the walrus swerved 

| aside. 

The pan of ice narrowly missed striking a 
submerged spur, and the boy hardly dared to 
breathe until the iceberg had been passed. 

When, shortly afterward, the wounded walrus 
came to the surface for air, it was plain that its 
protracted effort and loss of blood were telling 
heavily on it. It remained quite motionless for 
| a time, during which those of the herd that had 
|not yet given up the chase showed signs of 
coming to close quarters with Kiuna. The boy 
was about to make ready to defend himself 
| desperately when the bull started off again. 

But he foresaw that his voyage could not 
last much longer. 
A climax was even nearer than he antici- 
pated. As if determined to rid itself of its 
burden, the walrus rallied 
all its remaining energy, 
and made straight for a 
large floe which was drift- 
ing leisurely with the 
current toward Northum- 
berland Island, one of a 
considerable group situ- 
ated a few miles off the 
coast. Then Kiuna pre- 
pared to jump. 

Making a final spurt, 
the dying bull entered a 
narrow channel in the 
floe. The pan was dashed 
against the sides of the 
channel and split into 
several pieces, but the 
boy sprang from it un- 
hurt upon the floe, the 
top of which was not 
more than two feet above 
water, 

His lance, which had 
been jerked out of his 
hands, was floating on the 
surface of the channel a 
few paces away. On 
kneeling to pick it up, 
he saw to his surprise 
that the end of the harpoon-line was still looped 
about it. 

Quickly grasping the opportunity, he secured 
a new hold. No strenuous tugging at the line 
resulted. The bull was dead. 

He began expectantly to draw in the line, but 
suddenly a noise, as of some one treading softly 
| on the ice behind him, startled him. Suspecting 
| that, while he had been occupied with the walrus, 
| a bear might have been stalking him, he whipped 
the end of the line about his wrist, and presenting 
his lance, faced sharply about. 

The next moment he threw down the weapon. 
“Atata! Atatal” (Father! Father!) he 
shouted, joyfully. 

“Kiuna, my son! Kiuna, the walrus-killer!” 
said Ootoonia, proudly. 

Then he explained how he had happened to be 
trapped on the floe when it had been set adrift. 
He had built an igloo, or hut, of blocks cut from 
a snow-drift, and weakened by hunger and de- 
spairing of rescue, he had crept into it as into his 
tomb. Probably he would soon have succumbed 
to stupor had not his son’s arrival roused him. 

Their first care was to haul up the carcass of 
the dead walrus, and make it fast alongside. 
Now that they might count upon abundant food, 
Ootoonia manufactured, from a piece of the green 
hide, a rude lamp, for which blubber supplied 
fuel in plenty. With his knife-blade and a piece 
of iron pyrites, carried in the fire-pouch without 
| which no Arctic highlander would think of 
| travelling, he struck a spark into a bit of dried 
| moss, and produced a flame. 

Fresh water for drinking was obtained by 
melting snow in a rawhide bucket hung over 
the lamp. 

The good fortune that had enabled the young 


But Kiuna, not hearing or else loath to sur- | walrus-hunter to score his first triumph under 
render his prize, delayed too long. Turning his his father’s eyes continued to attend both 
head, but without relaxing his grasp, he saw | throughout the term of their confinement on the 


his friends running to and fro, shouting and 

gesticulating, on the other side of a broad lane 

of water, above the surface of which several 

walruses reared their heads. Towing behind it 

the fragment of floe on which he stood, the bull ; 
was heading swiftly seaward. 

Kiuna’s courage almost deserted him. With 
the breaking up of the ice, the strain on the line | 
had diminished so that it was not difficult to 
retain hold of it, but he was prevented from 
letting go only through fear of the infuriated 
herd behind. 

While the cake of ice continued to move, the 


creatures made no attempt to charge on it; J 


should it stop, Kiuna surmised that they would 


drifting floe. Finally, their great raft was forced 
into pack-ice, over which they made their way 
to Northumberland Island, where a permanent 
colony of their tribe is established. A few days 
later they strode across the beach at Peterawik 
and greeted their astonished family and friends, 
whose lamentations were straightway forgotten 
in rejoicing. 

Pahdu, the wily angekok, took great credit to 
himself for Ootoonia’s restoration, asserting that 
it was due entirely to the potency of his magic 
art. Consequently he demanded as a reward 
five walruses which, in fulfilment of Kiuna’s 
promise, the credulous father and son cheerfully 
bestowed upon him. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Metz= Italians seem to be fully awake to 

the significance of the example set them 
by. Columbus, their fellow countryman. Nearly 
two hundred thousand of them came to America 
last year. 


wenty-six miles a day would be but a snail’s 
pace for an ocean steamer; but the twenty- 
six miles of Pacific cable now manufactured 
each day are reeling off the distance between the 
United States and the Philippine Islands which 
this same cable will practically reduce from eight 
thousand miles to fifteen minutes. 
Or peculiar result of prosperity in many of 
the manufacturing industries is to make 
business dull in the. factories which produce 
low-cost goods only, whereas in times of general 
depression these concerns are the ones which 
run overtime. This rule applies to the classes 
of things which people must buy, not to those 
with which during periods of stagnation they 
can dispense. 


|S ree the deposed King of Dahomey, whom 

the French government sent as a prisoner 
to Fort-de-France, Martinique, after his surren- 
der in West Africa ten years ago, has asked for 
permission to go to Paris. “It is not that I am 
ill treated,” he says, “but just now Martinique 
offers so few distractions.” It seems that a real 
voleano offers little entertainment to a king who 
was blown from his throne by a metaphorical 
one. 


age of enterprise will not prevent the success 
of the poet who has had this advertisement 
printed in a Chicago newspaper: “I furnish 
original poetry commemorative of birthdays, 
weddings, deaths, anniversaries and all important 
domestic and social events; first-class. work ; 
terms reasonable.”’” Now if Milton had only 
advertised in this fashion, he might not have had 
to sell “Paradise Lost” for twenty-five dollars. 
hat the irrigation act means to the great 
West may be illustrated by a single exam- 
ple. On one side of a fence in Arizona stand 
orange groves worth a thousand dollars an acre. 
On the other side is the bare, cactus desert. Both 
lands have the same soil, the same exposure; 
one has water, the other has none. Accepting 
Major Powell’s authoritative statement that 
there are more than a billion acres of arid lands 
in the United States, one can foresee the immense 
profits which irrigation makes possible. 


| pagar women—and all women are patriotic 
—are beginning to ask what they can adopt 
as a gesture of salutation and respect to the 
national air and the flag. Our slight reference 
to the matter in this column on June 26th has 
brought a letter from a correspondent who 
suggests the placing of the hand over the heart. 
In want of something better that might do; but 
does not the gesture savor too much of sentimen- 
tality? “Schools of Expression” and “Colleges 
of Oratory” have so long associated that gesture 
with the receipt of bad news from home or a 
false accusation of crime that little real dignity 
is left to it. 


A ounty superintendent of schools in Illinois 

lately organized and conducted an excursion 
for farmers and their families to the agricultural 
college of the State.” A party of nearly three 
hundred persons was gathered, nearly one-half 
of them boys. The visitors were enabled to see 
for themselves the fine specimens of stock, and 
how they are kept, the experiments in fertiliza- 
tion, cultivation, and the hundred and one other 
things which make the agricultural colleges so 
valuable to the country ; and in the department 
of domestic economy the farmers’ wives had 
opportunity to see the best methods of the work 
which most interests them. The plan is feasible 
in any county of any State, and deserves to be 
copied. 


O” of the most cheering of current statements | ' 


is that of a man who leaves Sing Sing prison 
after eleven years’ confinement, to the effect 
that “a man there gets a good chance to reform, 
if he wants to.”” The superintendent, the warden 
and the principal keeper stand ready to meet him 
half-way, and the Volunteers’ Prisoners’ League 
will take care of him when he comes out, and 
stick to him as long as there is a possibility of 
helping him. Instead of “‘a yearly output of two 
hundred . three hundred rascals ripe for law- 
lessness and crime,” this ex-convict thinks that 
at least half the men Sing Sing now sends out 
are “anxious and able to be useful in the world.” 
That is truly the ideal prison which confines men 
in order to free them from worse places. 


raw-poker has so often been called the great 
American game that foreigners are begin- 

ning to believe it; but there are Americans 
who resent the implication contained in this 
assumption. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is the latest 
to defend the honor of his countrymen, for when 
an Englishman not long ago spoke of poker as 
the American game, Mr. Morgan said, “That 
is not a gamé characteristic of the American 
people. It never was; it never will be. It is a 
bad game ; it is based upon a lie. The man who 
has the greatest capacity for deceit wins. To 
become a strong player he studies to develop 
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the most ignoble and un-American faculty. The 
effect upon boys is to make them think deceit 
and bluff are ‘smart,’ and essential to success in 
work as well as in play. It is an iniquitous 
game and ought to be abolished. Nothing could 
be more foreign to American ideas.” 


epee Oh ee ee eS 
horrible possibilities. One was about to 
receive sentence for drunkenness the other day 
when the farmer who had him arrested said, 
“Don’t send him to jail, judge; let me have 
him.” “All right,” said the judge; “I will 
sentence him to you for thirty days.” The farmer 
had to sit on his prisoner all the way home 
to keep him in the wagon, but his neighbors 
envied him because he had secured a harvest 
hand. On a freight-train which was wrecked 
in Kansas fifty or sixty tramps were making their 
way to Colorado “for their health.” ‘The farmers 
promptly offered them two dollars a day and 
good food and lodging, but they declined, think- 
ing to “bum” their living. ‘The farmers thought 
otherwise. They “rounded up” the hoboes 
with shotguns and set them at work in the 
fields, where the women, armed with guns, 
guarded them. Some amateur photographers 
who thought the chance too good to miss are 
said to have had difficulty in getting their 
subjects to look pleasant. 
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A HUMAN BLANK. 


That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives. 
Thomas Gibbons. 
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PREPARING TO BUILD THE CANAL. 


ore than a year must elapse before actual 
work can begin on the Panama Canal. 
Many important steps in preparation 
remain to be taken. In case the Panama pro- 
gram should be impracticable, the President, by 
the terms of the act of Congress, would turn to 
the Nicaraguan route, and this would occasion a 
further delay. 

Secretary Hay is already taking steps to 
negotiate a treaty by which the Colombian 
government will grant to the United States a 
perpetual right of way across the department of 
Panama, with certain other concessions and 
privileges. The memorandum submitted by the 
Colombian minister before the adjournment of 
Congress was unsatisfactory in several particu- 
lars, and it will be necessary to persuade Colombia 
to deal more liberally with us than it proposed to 
do. Then the treaty must be ratified by a two- 
thirds’ vote of the Senate, which, it is expected, 
will hold a specia] session in November. 

The Attorney-General is working on a second 
preparatory step. He has sent an attorney to 
Paris to look into the legal rights of the Panama 
Canal Company to see if it can give the United 
States a perfect title to its unfinished water- 
way. Corresponding studies will also be made 
here. 

In case no legal difficulties arise and the 
Senate ratifies the treaty, a commission of seven 
members will be appointed to have charge of the 
undertaking. They will first have to prepare 
specifications, showing in minute detail what the 
government asks of the contractors who will bid 
on the work. The commission will then draw 
the contracts and see that they are properly 
carried out. When the work is at its height 
not fewer than twenty thousand men, mostly 
West Indian laborers under American superin- 
tendents, will be employed on the isthmus. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will also have 
a part to perform. He will pay forty million 
dollars out of the current surplus funds to 
the French company if its property is finally 
accepted, and then will arrange a bond issue to 
cover most of the rest of the cost of the canal. 
The first boat will probably pass from ocean to 
ocean about the year 1910. 


* © 


INSURANCE IN ENGLAND. 


ess than a week before the surgical operation 

¥ was performed upon King Edward insur- 

ance policies on his life were taken out 
by hotel proprietors, florists, builders of sight- 
seeing stands and other folk who would suffer 
loss if the coronation were postponed. The rate 
of insurance at this time was three per cent. 
After the operation the king’s life was insured 
for six days at thirty per cent. premium, and 
until the end of July at fifty per cent. 

The English insurers do not require a medical 
examination of the insured. They will issue a 
policy to any one on the life of any other person, 
provided the applicant will pay the price asked. 
Moreover, they insure many things besides life. 
They have insured the voice of a singer and the 
permanence of the gold filling in a tooth; they 
have guaranteed that the gate receipts of a 
cricket-match or a football game should not fall 
below a certain figure. 

Indeed, there is no future calamity against 
which they will not insure, and no future benefit 
which they will not guarantee if the price they 
ask is forthcoming. It is pretty high where the 
risk is great; the thirty per cent. charged on 
the king’s life for six days was equivalent to 
eighteen hundred and thirty per cent. a year. 

So much does this sort of business look like 
gambling at the first blush that some years ago 





stern moralists induced Parliament to inquire 
into it with a view to suppressing it; but the 
men interested in the business, while admitting 
its speculative character, convinced the investi- 
gating committee that if they were gamblers 
then other insurers were equally guilty. The 
committee decided that the business was legiti- 


Such insurance business, however, is not done 
in the United States, and it is doubtful if any State 
would permit it. In England it is a survival 
from the time when lotteries were regarded as 
proper agencies for raising money for religious 
purposes. 

& & 
BLESSINGS OF SADNESS. 


Sorrows humanize our race ; 
Tears are the showers that fertilize this world. 
Jean Ingelow. 
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EDUCATION AND HOUSEWORK. 


here had been a domestic crisis in the Weeks 

family. The maid of all work had been 

ill; company had arrived unexpectedly, 
and the weather was very hot. But Florence 
Weeks had just come home from college, and 
proved a reinforcement that saved the day. for 
the tired mother. 

When the skirmish was over her mother said, 
“Florence, I believe you sweep and dust and 
cook and wash dishes better since you studied 
calculus !’ 

“Why not, mother ?”” answered the girl. “Isn’t 
that what calculus is for?’ 

Good George Herbert exhorted women to 
devout service when he wrote: 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 

To-day his voice is echoed by the educator and 
the political economist. To be able to do what 
needs to be done, and to do it at a minute’s 
notice, is to be the most perfect product of modern 
education. A woman is urged to it not alone by 
religion, as in earlier times, but by every social 
consideration as well. That a woman can read 
Greek or calculate an eclipse makes her more, 
not less, ready for service in an emergency in 
kitchen or laundry or dining-room. That she 
knows how to use her head and her hand for 
large matters is ground for expecting her to be 
skilful in small ones when occasion requires. 


* ® 
THE BRITISH PREMIER. 


hen Lord Salisbury resigned the premier- 

ship of Great Britain, on July 11th, he 

brought the Victorian era formally to 
an end. He was a contemporary of the late 
queen, her junior by eleven years only. His 
successor, Arthur J. Balfour, who is also his 
nephew, belongs to the generation of the king ; 
and the future, rather than the past, is his. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, who succeeded to 
the title on his father’s death in 1868, is a 
remarkable man. The mention of a few of the 
notable things that he has done or offices that he 
has held shows that. He entered the House of 
Commons in 1853 as Lord Robert Cecil, and 
remained there fifteen years. In 1868 he took 
his inherited seat in the House of Lords, and 
soon became Conservative leader there. He has 
been secretary of state for India and secretary 
of foreign affairs. He was the British repre- 
sentative at the conference of the powers in Con- 
stantinople, called after the Bulgarian atrocities. 
He went to the Berlin conference with Disraeli. 

Three times he was premier, the last time for 
seven years. He secured peace in South Africa 
and the Sudan; he averted trouble with the 
French over the Fashoda incident ; he refused to 
consent to the dismemberment of China when 
many Englishmen were demanding that large 
tracts of Chinese territory be seized to offset the 
Russian encroachments in Manchuria, and he 
made an alliance with Japan to maintain the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire. Besides, he has 
cultivated friendly relations with the United 
States. He will be known as one of the strong, 
broad-minded rulers of England. 

In a very real sense he has been the ruler of 
England. The hand of the premier, much more 
than the hand of the king, guides and controls the 
British government in these days. The premier 
rules so long as he has Parliament with him, and 
with Parliament back of him he can force the 
king to approve what he wills. Consequently 
in a land of hereditary kingship the practical 
inheriting of the premiership by a nephew from 
his uncle becomes interesting, even though it is 
significant only of the possession of unusual 
abilities by the members of one family, 
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VILLAGE’ INDUSTRIES. 


hether one takes the practical or the 

artistic point of view, the modern revival 

of old-time handicrafts and the restora- 

tion of “village industries” in different parts of 
the country are interesting matters. : 
The old town of Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
may be said to have begun the revival. A few 
years ago a number of women of that town made 
the experiment of reproducing by hand the old- 
fashioned blue-and-white colonial bedspreads 
and table-covers. The materials were dyed at 
home with the old-time vegetable dyes, the goods 
were woven by hand, and when offered for sale 








commanded a market and a price which plainly 
indicated the establishment of an industry by 
which home-keeping women could earn a respect- 
able income. 

In two widely separated towns in Maine 
summer visitors from New York discovered 
possibilities in “pulled rugs.” A few suggestions 
and a little wise cooperation with the village 
women in the matter of design led to the produc- 
tion of rugs which sell for prices equal to those 
asked for fine Oriental rugs. The business has 
now extended to the manufacture—by hand, of 
course—of draperies for portieres, couch covers, 
and even of homespun diess-goods. 

Nor is it the women alone who are engaged in 
these modern handicrafts. The manufacture of 
baskets, rustic furniture and articles in brass 


-| and iron has been undertaken by men of mechan- 


ical skill touched with artistic sentiment, and 
their work also has found a ready sale. 

The beauty of these simple industries is two- 
fold. They are occupations in which the worker 
can take pleasure, and in which he can express 
his own individuality; and they are carried on 
at home, without the expense of rent or middle- 
men’s profits. Those who know the dull and 
monotonous life of the small back-country towns 
during a part of the year are hopeful that village 
industries will have good social as well as 


industrial results. 
* & 


NONE PERFECT. 


**C ince this society of ours represents a reform 

movement, we must be careful about the 
choice of the fifth director,” the postmaster said 
to the group of townsmen who had met in the 
village drug-store. “We need a clean man, and 
I propose Mr. Mountfort—Henry Mountfort.”’ 

“But haven’t you heard the rumor that his home 
life is not quite what it should be?” the apothecary 
suggested. “To tell the truth, it has prejudiced 
me against him, and very likely others feel the 
same way. I had thought of offering the name of 
J. M. Littlejohn.” 

There was silence for a moment, but it did not 
seem to be the silence of approval. Finally the 
town clerk spoke. 

“But what about that business transaction of 
his out West? You know the story I refer to,” 
headded. “Least said, soonest mended, of course. 
Seems to me, though, even admitting, it’s a 
slander, we’d be safer to put forward a man like 
Hastings, who we know was never mixed up in 
anything of the kind.” 

“But Hastings used to be a drinking map,” 
objected the editor of the village newspaper. 
“That might be brought up against him to hurt 
the society. Why not take Jerry Harlow? He’s 
always been right around amongst us, and he 
stands pretty well, as far as I know.” 

“But we couldn’t get along with him,” the 
apothecary said, promptly. ‘He’s so cranky that 
you might say he’s vicious.” : 

The old sea-captain had uttered no criticisms 
and made no suggestions. Now his eyes twinkled 
humorously as he glanced round at the party. 

“Seems as though it’s easy to take up a ‘but’ 
against almost anybody, doesn’t it?” he asked. 
“Curious, when you come to think of it, how few 
people there are in this community that are fit to 
associate with us. 

“Taking it the other way round, though, I 
s’pose if I was really drove to it I'd have to admit 
that /’ve done things I’m ashamed of; things I’m 
trying to forget and to kind o’ cover up by doing 
better things. How about the rest of ye? All 
perfect? If you are I'll have to get off this 
committee a-flyin’ before I contaminate ye. 

“Otherways, I should tell ye that for the sake 
of the cause I, for one, could manage to worry 
along with any of the men you’ve mentioned. 
If they can stand my record, the way the gossips 
have logged it, I can stand theirs; and p’r’aps 
if they and I both pulled together, and you all 
backed us up, we could give the gossips somethin’ 
more improvin’ to talk about.” 

The apothecary took four slips of paper and 
wrote upon them the four names that had been 
mentioned. He shook them up in a hat. 

“The fifth director shall be the man whose name 
is on the slip the captain draws,” he said. 


* 


A GREAT MAN’S MOTHER. 


S"* in the mosaics or interwoven with the 

decorations of the various corridors and gal- 
leries of the Library of Congress at Washington 
are the names of those who have been the world’s 
leaders in thought and deed. Among the visitors 
on a certain day were two ladies who were partic- 
ularly interested in tracing these names. Pres- 
ently one turned to the other with a sudden, 
indignant question. 

“Have you seen the name of a single woman in 
the whole building?’”’ she asked. 

“Yes, one,” her companion returned, laughingly. 
*“T’ve just discovered Sappho.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then the ques- 
tioner disposed of the subject half-seriously, 
half-whimsically. 

“Well, at any rate,” she declared, “there’s one 
comfort! These men all had mothers!” 

Probably few women are conscious that they 
need comfort upon this score; but the remark 
receives vivid illustration in the tribute paid to 
his mother by Sir James Paget, the eminent 
surgeon. 

Mrs. Paget was a handsome woman, well- 
educated for her day, resolute and strong of will 
and of speech. She was the mother of seventeen 
children, nine of whom lived to grow up. Accord- 
ing to the custom of her time, although her 
husband was wealthy, she did all the marketing 
and shopping, personally directed the cooking, 
and made the choicest sweets herself. 

She was active in the society of the time and 
in all the public charities, was passionately fond 
of beauty in every form, and as she found time 
somehow to learn to paint, she soon equaled her 





























teacher. Moreover, she was a born collector, and 
to the orderly arrangement and classification of 
her collections of autographs, seals, shells, corals 
and agates, china, glass:and curios her son 
attributed his passion for method and painstaking 
exactitude. Yet, with these endless duties and 
interests, she was best remembered for her intense 
devotion to her children. All through their child- 
hood she was their constant companion and friend, 
and as a result, Sir James declares that among 
them all there was not one who did not show 
power and strong will for work, nor one who was 
ever unfair, stupid or dishonest. 

After a while her husband’s wealth diminished, 

-and the luxuries to which she had been accus- 
tomed had to be given up, but no word of com- 
plaint was ever heard from Mrs. Paget. Then 
her health failed, and paralysis and loss of speech 
followed. 

Cut off from all that had formerly made her life, 
she turned resolutely to other occupations. For 
example, she knit in a single piece a counterpane 
six feet square. There were large undoings 
necessary again and again, but she conquered 
at last; it was the habit of her life to conquer. 
To the very end, “gentle and with simple gestures, 
she took part in fanfily affairs, and helped to make 
the home still happy.” 

After years of splendid toil her son was knighted 
for his services to his profession; but long before 
that he had proudly declared himself well born. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY SERVICE. 


somewhat dramatic conversation is that which 

the Hon. George 38. Boutwell reports as 

having passed in 1866 between President Johnson 
and General Grant. 

“I may wish to send you on a mission to 
Mexico,” said the President. 

“It will not be convenient for me to go to 
Mexico,” returned General Grant. 

Some time after this Grant was invited to a 
Cabinet meeting, at which Mr. Seward read a paper 
of instructions to him as minister of some degree 
to Mexico. The contents of the paper could not 
have made a strong impression on General Grant, 
for he said afterward, in speaking of the incident: 

“The instructions came out very near where 
they went in.” 

But at the end of the reading he remarked, 
“You recollect, Mr. President, I said it would not 
be convenient for me to go to Mexico.” 

Some discussion followed, and then the Presi- 
dent rose from his seat and struck the table with 
some force. 

“Ts there,” said he, “‘an officer of the army who 
will not obey my instructions?” 

General Grant took his hat in his hand, and 
remarked quietly: 

“IT am an officer of the army, but I am a citizen 
also; and this is a civil service that you require of 
me. I decline it.” 

He left the meeting. It happened finally that 
General Sherman was sent to Mexico. 
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RAILROAD SEARCH- LIGHTS. 


hen a heavy train is rushing in the dark at 

sixty miles an hour a weak headlight is 

no protection. It cannot reveal the trouble 

ahead, says Harper’s Weekly, soon enough for the 
engineer to stop his train. 

A number of the newest engines have been 
supplied With headlights that are visible a mile 
away, and light the track hundreds of yards in 
front of the engine. The ordinary high-speed 
mail-train can be stopped inside of fifteen hundred 

_ feet. Soa light that can cover this distance is as 
great a protection as the noon sun. 

The new lights are run by a small dynamo in 
the engine. Some of them are as high as six 
thousand candle-power, and make the old-time 
reflector look feeble and yellow. 

A further improvement is a device which allows 
the engine to “see around corners.” The light is 
governed by a lever in the tender, by means of 
which the fireman can turn the light sidewise 
down a curve in the track. The old-fashioned 
light, fixed permanently to the smoke-stack, pro- 
jected its rays directly ahead, and thus left the 
track in darkness except on a straight road. 
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NATIVE PARTICIPLES. 


he professor of Latin in a New England school 

has, until within six months, claimed that 
stories of New England dialect were absurdly 
exaggerated; but a few months ago a living 
refutation of his views arrived in the person of a 
New Hampshire maiden of stern aspect who had 
been engaged for general housework. 

The professor’s study is a good-sized room, and 
as he is fond of plenty of air, he finds three 
windows and a door no more than sufficient to 
provide a current. When the new handmaiden 
had been in the family a week she passed through 
the hall one cool morning, and stopped at the 
door of the study. 

“Do you wish anything?” asked the professor, 
roused by a dry cough from the doorway. * 

“Well, I don’t want to be forthputting,” said the 
New Hampshire maiden, in a firm but pleasant 
tone, “‘but it does seem as if you were setting in a 
complete draft. Don’t you want the door eluz or 
the windows shet or leastways the curtains drew ?” 
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HUMOR THE PEACEMAKER.. 


f the old-time duels were always disgraceful and 
sometimes fatal, they had the merit, like all 
other human things full of human error, of being 
fruitful in good jokes. Michael MacDonaugh, 
in his book on “Irish Life and Character,” gives 
some cases in which humor, from within or from 
without, came to the rescue of would-be duelists. 
A witty Dublin barrister was consulted by a 
— as to calling out a man who had insulted 
iim. 
“Take my advice,” said the lawyer, “and instead 
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of calling him out, get him to call you in, and 
have your revenge that way. It will be more 
secure and certain.” 

An upstart squire went to an old squire for 
advice as to sending a challenge. 

“Healy of Loughlinstown,” said he, “has threat- 
ened to pull me by the nose whenever he meets 
me. What would you advise me to do?” 

“Has he really used that threat?” asked the 
squire. 

“He has.” 

“Well,” said the squire, “I'll tell you what to 
do. Soap your nose well, and it will slip through 
his fingers.” 

Perhaps the most contemptuous declination of 
a challenge was that of an Irish gentleman of the 
old school. 

“Fight with him!” he exclaimed. “I would 
rather go to my grave without a fight!” 


*® © 
EARLY RISING. 


few years ago nearly all wealthy men, bankers, 
brokers, the heads of great establishments, 
did their work between ten and three. The New 
York Sun tells us that the younger business men, 
who are often accused of being degenerate sons 
of hard-working fathers, are making a great 
change in the matter of hours, beginning the day 
earlier. The business day has thus been length- 
ened, not for the paid underlings, whose hours 
have always been from eight or nine until five or 
six, but for the men who manage the great trans- 
actions in the world’s commerce. 


Not long ago the head of a great house in the 
lower end of New York City was asked when he 
could be seen the next day. 

“T’ll be at my desk at seven-thirty in the morn- 
ing,” he answered. 

“There is no need to get down so early,” said 
the other. 

“My regular hour,” replied the great merchant; 
“I am there at that time six days In the week.” 

This merehant is in a business in which quota- 
tions from Eurepean markets are important to 
his other houses in the West, and he is getting 
quotations on the wires while others sleep. 

The vice-president of a Wall Street bank is at 
his desk at half past a” every day. The pres- 
ident of a Broadway bank reaches his desk at nine 
in the morning. As he lives up the Hudson, he 
has to rise at six. 

One man said that getting to work at eight was 
the greatest help in the world. He got well started 
on his day by nine, whereas a few years ago, when 
he used to arrive at his office late, there seemed 
to be no morning left in which to accomplish 
anything worth while. 

“Then, too,” he added, “T get the invigorating 
morning air. By the time I get to my office J have 
heard the birds sing and have had the early sun- 
shine. I have met not a few in the glow of health, 
which tends to inspirit me.” 
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WISE AND UNWISE COACHING. 


he Englishman perhaps understands better 

than the American that in endeavoring to get 
the best possible work out of men in athletic 
training, care must be taken not to make them 
nervous. The English “coach” talks pleasantly 
to his men, and in the course of an afternoon on 
the river they get a fairly good idea of the required 
stroke. The American, according to Mr. John 
Corbin, the author of “An American at Oxford,” 
is likely to be brusque, if not violent. He says: 


When I tried for the freshman crew in America, 
I was put, with seven other unfortunates, into a 
huge clinker barge, in charge of the sophomore 
coxswain. On the first day I was told to mind the 
angle on my oar. 

e third day the coxswain wrought himself 
into a fury, and swore at me for not eng the 
proper angle. When I glanced out at my blade 

e yelled: 

a eep your eyes in the boat!” again with an 
oath. 

This upset me so that I forgot thereafter to 
keep a flat back at the finish of the stroke. When 
we touched the float he jumped out, looked at my 
back, brought his boot against it sharply, and tol 
me there was no use in trying to row unless I 
could hold a flat back and swing my body between 
| knees. 

hat night I sat on a ge gf with my feet 
against the foot-board, and tried to follow these 
injunctions until my back seemed torn into fillets ; 
but it would not come fiat. I never went down to 
the river again, and it was two years before I 
summoned courage to try another sport. 
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A GREAT JAPANESE ARTIST. 


iyosai, the Japanese painter, is known all over 

his native land. Mr. Mortimer Menpes tells 

in his book on Japan of a visit to the greatest 
genius of the mikado’s kingdom. 


I arrived at my host’s early in the morning, for 
I was to have a whole day with him. The old 
man was pure and very dignified in bearing, and 
t found difficult to realize that this was the 
painter of whom 1 had heard so much. He was 
sitting on the floor, and his assistant was busy 
stretching silk and preparing colors. 

He put many questions about English art. He 
spoke of the effect made on him by some English 
pictures. 

“They all look very much alike to me. I hear 
that in Enpiend they ~~, that spares pictures 
all look alike to them. hy is this?” 

Then it occurred to Mr. Menpes that our pictures 
are much less individual than Japanese pictures, 
that in our galleries the paintings all have the 
same pigments, the same lights, the same shading. 
It may help te shake us out of our attitude of 
— to find that a Japanese painter, the 
great genius of a nation whose pictures we call 
weak, insipid, out of perspective, brings a similar 
charge against our more complex pictures. 


* © 
EASTERN IMAGERY. 


he specimen below of Moorish epistolary style 
which comes from Mr. Budgett Meakin’s 
recent book, “‘The Moors,” and is merely an invita- 
tion to dinner, is calculated to make the imagina- 
tive resources of the English entertainer, who 
writes on a visiting-card, “Come and dine,” look 
small indeed. ‘ 
To my gracious master, =| respected lord: 

This evening, please God, when the king of the 
army of stars, the sun of the worlds, will turn 
toward the realm of shades and place his foot in 
the stirrup of speed, thou art besought to lighten 
us with the dazzling rays of thy face, rivaled onl 
7 the sun. Thy arrival, like a spring breeze, will 
dissipate the dark night of solitude and isolation. 
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“ Baby’s life depends on baby’s fi ved 
The standard FOOD for babies is 
IMPERIAL 
GRANUM. 


Best in hot weatherandatall times. 
Prepared according to the 
special directions, it over- 
comes bowel troubles. 
A book with valuable 
ong estions for the care 
of babies, especially in 
summer, with a sam- 
ple of IMPERIAL 
GRANUM, is free 
to Companion read- 
ers. Address, 


- Jno. Carle & Sons, 
Dept. Y, 
153 Water St., N.Y. 





CARMEN \.. 





BRACELET! 





Rich design. Gold-filled and sterling silver; 
chased, half-chased and plain. The beautiful 


Reduced Prices on ‘* CARMEN” BRACELET 
Suits and Skirts. Ate any wriet or arm: stays wherever placed. 


for the “Carmen” bracelet at jewelry stores. 
EVER before have we 4 THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 
offered such attract- Jewelry Manufacturers, 
ive bargains in Suits 


and Skirts. You must act 
quickly, however, if you 
wish to take advantage of 
them, as this Sale positively 
ends in a few weeks. 

Suits and Skirts made 
to order of the newest ma- 
terials at one-third less 
than regular prices. The 
fabrics are suitable for late 
Summer and Fall wear. 

se offerings and others: 


Stylish Suits, former 
w- $10, reduced to 
6.67. $125 
















Attleboro, Mass. 











If you ... 


are interested in the purchase of a 
new Sewing Machine, permit us to 
send you a Booklet of the 








uits re- 
reduced to'$10. § New Companion 
Skirts, f 
reduced to $3.34. Sewing Machine. 










This Booklet shows how we can 






koe, \¢ sella High-Grade Sewing Machine 
duced to $4. |? at about one-half the 






prices of other stand- 
ard machines. 
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$3.50 Shirt-Waist Suits reduced to $2.34. 
$3 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 


Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will be sent 
Jree by return mail, If what you order does not 
please you, send it back and we will refund your 
—- Be sure to say you wish the Summer 
logue and Reduced Price Samples. 

Our New Fail Catalogue will be ready August 
26th. Write now and we will send you a copy with 
new Fall samples as soon as issued. Be sure to say 


you wish the New Fall Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 





Your name and ad- 
dress upon a postal 
will secure the desired 
information. 


PERRY MASON 
COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 































“The Stretched 
Forefinger of all Time” is 
on the dial of an 


Elgin Watch 


-—the world’s standard for pocket time- 
pieces. Perfect in construction; positive 
in performance. Sold by every jeweler in 
the land; fully guaranteed, Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Excin, lniznors. 








was there ever a boy who did 


not want to go camping out? A life in the 

woods is an experience which all boys should have 

some time. It is vacation season now, and is there 

a better time for it? Parents should encourage such 

/ sports as the benefits to their boys are many. No camp 

outfit is complete without a reliable Rifle, and with one 

of our make parents may rest assured that their boys are in 
no danger, as they are absolutely safe. We have for boys’ use 
our “ Stevens-Maynard Jr.,” “Crack-Shot” and “ Favorite" models. 





Ask your dealer for our Arma, and if you cannot find them we will shi, 
direct, express paid. Send 4 cents in stamps for our new catalogue with 
cover tn 10 colors, and with it we will mail conditions of our Rifle Contest, 


J. STEVENS ARMS G&G TOOL COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS. MASSACHUSETTS. 
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“LIGHTS OUT” 






. Jeannie Pendleton éwing 


horn of its pride, the flagstaff rears 
Its head against the soft dark sky; 
This soldier world at peace appears 
As though no fiereer mood were nigh. 
Far off, some barrack banjo thrums, 
And then, across the night that wraps 
The place in gentle gloom, there comes 
—O passing sweeti—the sound of “Taps. 


” 


Before the bugle leaves the lips 
Of him whose cunning waked its notes, 
A hundred windows know eclipse, 
The laughs are checked in honest throats. 
Yet still the horses thump their stalls, 
Eager for wilder times, perhaps, 
While round the cold and harmless balls 
The crickets leap, defying “Taps.” 


The fountain throws its cooling jets 
The brighter for the climbing moon, 
Tts tinkle drowned by castanets 
And now and then a loud bassoon ; 
For small marsh people are about 
To break the silence that enwraps, 
And none may put the moonlight out 
For any silver song of “Taps!” 


Indoors, each hardy warrior flings 
His tall frame down, as comes that song; 
Tis pleasant news the bugle brings, 
For soldier days are hard and long. 
There’s rest in small marsh sounds about, 
A river tide that curls and laps, 
And one great lamp that none puts out— 
That shines, to-night, in spite of ‘‘Taps!’”’ 
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THE TANNERY EXPERIMENT. 


Roman Catholic priest in a New York 
town lately announced from his pulpit 
that he wished all his men and boys to 
raise’ their hats to a certain local 
minister when they met him on the 
street. This unusual request was 
the result, not of articles upon church 
unity, but of a personal exemplification 

of brotherly love. 

The minister in the case is settled in a little 
town in New York, says the Church Econ- 
omist, in which there is also a large tannery. 
He went one day to the owners of the tannery 
and said, “You have two hundred men in your 
employ. Few of them ever enter a church. 
Some are notoriously drunken. When wine 
is in, wit is out. I want to help them by preach- 
ing a series of sermons on every-day life. I think 
I can do something to make them better men for 
you; and better men mean better work.” 

The members of the firm consulted among 
themselves, and at length offered to give an 
hour’s time each noon for two weeks. The 
experiment began on Monday, and each day’s 
meeting marked some step of progress. On 
Saturday the speaker appealed to the men to take 
their wives and children to church the next day. 
All the local pastors reported a large attendance 
of working men with their families. At one 
church two men asked the clergyman to give 
them the temperance pledge. 

A sermon on “Bunyan, the swearing tinker,” 
led to the formation of an antiswearing society, 
and most of the men in the factory joined it. The 
talk upon John B. Gough influenced forty men 
to take the pledge of abstinence. The last day 
of the services the old, old story of the cross was 
told as if for the first time, and eighty men rose 
to express a desire to lead a new life. As the 
last hymn was announced, a member of the firm 
rose to testify to the value of the services. He 
had already raised the wages of a score of men 
who were doing better work. Employés who 
had been given to intemperance, who were blas- 
phemous, foul-mouthed, saucy and hard to get 
on with, were now more sober, more industrious, 
more painstaking. 

The bitter opposition of a saloon-keeper, which 
the minister incurred because his sermons had 
decreased the liquor seller’s profits one-half, was 
perhaps no less significant of results than the 
direction of the priest that his men salute the 
minister on the street. 

The power of one man who says “I will” is 
inestimable. This unusual incident of the tan- 
nery meetings—true in every detail—confirms it. 


® 
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A HAPPY LIFE. 


illiam Blake, the poet and painter, whose 
W delicate and mystical work, both in 
words and on canvas, was quite unlike 
that of any other man, had a singularly happy 
life. It was full of discouragement and greatly 
cramped by poverty, but of this he seemed to take 
no account. His mind was always filled with 
lofty and beautiful thoughts, and this world 
seemed to him but the entrance to a nobler state 
of existence, 

One day, when he was an old man, a little girl 
was brought to him. 
stroked her long curls, and said: 

“My child, may God make this world as beautiful 
to you as it has been to me.” 

He had not been well for a long time before his 
death. When his old friend, the artist Flaxman, 
died, Blake said: 

“I thought I should go first. I cannot think 


He looked at her tenderly, | i 
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of death as more than going out of one room into 
another.” 

A little more than a year after that he died. 
On the day of his death he composed and uttered 
songs in praise of God, so sweet that his wife, as 
she stood by, was enraptured by them. 

“My beloved,” he said to her, “they are not 
mine. No, they are not mine!” 
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TO CHANGE ONE’S STATURE. ~ 


n one play an actor looks short and “stocky.” 
| The following week, perhaps, he figures as 
the hero of some other play, and seems to 
have gained several inches in height. A popular 
“leading man” explains to the New York World 
that this is “largely a matter of line values,” as 
the painters say, and adds some valuable hints 
gained by his experience in dressing such dis- 
similar réles, 


I interviewed the hatter first, and the result of 
our conference was a wide-brimmed hat with 
bulging crown which, as I realized its stunting 
effect, I wore whenever occasion permitted in 
“The Little Minister.” 

My shoemaker suggested cutting the heels off 
my shoes; but he had not taken into considera- 
tion the fact that the knee-breeches and gaiters 
would give me more a he could take off. 
So we went to work on gaiters. Finally we 
discovered that if we made them loose-fitting and 
wrinkled it would reduce the apparent len of 


my legs. 
Fortified by these successes, I went to my tailor. 
The square shoulders that nature endowed me 
with were made to slope by the simple expedient 
of lengthening the shoulder'seam until it extended 
about an inch over the arm. I had shortened my 
legs. Now I elongated my body. My waist line 
= dropped and my coat tails correspondingly 
engthened. 
Mut in dressing Clay in “Soldiers of Fortune” I 
accentuated every physical advantage, and even 
the difference in the Sepeetence of a pair of over- 
goers was made helpful. As Clay I wear riding- 
ts which to the ordinary observer are by no 
means unusual, If noe examine them you will see 
that I an inch by means of lifts on the heels. 
But greatest is made by having the 
boot-tops cut so_that they fall several inches 
below the knee. When strap in tightly they 
combine with the tight-fitting trousers to give me 
anpenvenes of great length of leg. The rest is 
a matter of short coats, tightly fitting trousers, 
close - cr hair and high hats with tightly 
rolling b ’ 


Here are some hints for the short man, gained 
in my stage experience: 

Don’t wear hats with rolling brims. Don’t ped 
the shoulders of your coats. Don’t wear double- 
breasted or high-cut waistcoats. Don’t adorn 
your chest with Ascots, huge in size, loud in color 
and involved in design. Don’t wear high turnover 
or peaked standing collars. Conform to the pre- 
vailing style of trousers, but insist on trimness of 
cut. Loosely fitting pantaloons decrease the height 
more than any other article of apparel. 

Don’t wear long-skirted coats. Abjure the non- 
descript cutaway, and have your frock coat cut 
short-waisted. Don’t wear a long sack coat. The 
eut adds materially to height. Don’t 
wear high heels on your shoes, for they make your 
walk ridiculous. 
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FIRST NAVIGATOR OF THE GREAT 
: LAKES. 


n May 24th, at La Salle, five miles east of 
O Niagara, was unveiled a statue to Robert 
Cavelier de La Salle, the first navigator 
of the Great Lakes. The tonnage between Duluth 
and Buffalo and the intervening cities is now 
greater than that on any other waters except 
those of the North Atlantic Ocean. It is inter- 
esting to review the history of the first vessel built 
on the inland seas. The Detroit Free Press gives 
this account: 


On November 18, 1678, La Motte, Hennepin and 
fourteen others started from Fort Frontenac in a 
ten-ton brigantine for Niagara, and on ember 
6th rounded the — now Known as Fort N ra, 
and anchored at the mouth of the Niagara River. 

Salle had left Fort Frontenac some time after 
La Motte’s departure, intending to go to the site of 
the fort he projected at the mouth of the Niagara. 
He narrowly escaped being, saperocnes, and 
landed at the mouth of mesee River. He 
visited the chief Seneca village, met the chiefs, 
and obtained their consent to the building of a 
vessel above the Niagara cataract, and the estab- 
lishing of a fortified warehouse at the mouth of 


the river. 

e iately set to work to build the vessel. 
All the tools, rope and other materials were earried 
across the neck of land between Lewiston, on the 
lower river, and the point selected by La Salle 
above the falls. 

La Salle remained with the men until he saw 
the keel laid, and then he led other men to the 
mouth of the river to take advantage of the permit 
of Indians to erect a fortified warehouse. 
This was afterward destroyed by fire. 

La Salle arrived at Niagara again in August, 
1679, only to find that his creditors and enemies 
had well-nigh ruined him. However, his boat, the 
Griffin, was ready to sail, and in the “yg s of 
a beam | yoyage he sought financialaid. In order 
not to delay this enterprise, he abandoned every- 
thing else, and it was under these conditions, 
ur, forward by his previous reverses, that La 
Salle set sail up the Niagara to Lake Erie in the 
Griffin. 
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A LITTLE BIT PERSONAL. 


ome years ago Mr. George Gould and a 
companion were going down-town on the 
elevated railroad, and were standing on 

the platform of the car. Mr. Gould, after selecting 
a cigar from his case, offered the case to the 
guard. The guard took a cigar and with a “Thank 
you,” put it in his pocket. What followed is told 
by the New York Tribune: 


“Oh, take more than that,” Mr. Gould urged, 
good-naturedly. “Take a half-lozen.” 

“No, thanks,” returned the guard; “one will do 
me. It’s lucky, though,” he added, as an after- 
thought, “that i'm not old Gould. You wouldn’t 
have got off so easy. He’d probably have taken 
all ye have, and the case, too.” 

Mr. Gould and his friend looked at each other 
silently for a moment, and then burst into laughter. 
The guard looked first at one and then at the 
other, and then, apparently concluding that he 
had made an unexpectedly witty s mynet ge in 
pe mirth and said, “That was pretty good, wasn’t 


“It was,” they both assured him, with significant 
glances at one another. 

Just before they reached their destination Mr. 
Gould’s friend asked for one of his cards. Takin 
* he pressed it into the guard’s hand as he le 

e car. 

The guard said, “Thank you. Come and ride 
with me again.” Then he glanced at the card, 
and his cheeks paled to a pasty, mottled white, 





and his mouth worked as if he wanted to speak, 
but found himself unable. 

“It seems like fate,” commented Mr. Gould’s 
friend, “that out of the two million men to whom 
he could have made that remark without any 
danger he should have made it to you. I hope 
you won’t discharge him.” 


“Of course not,” replied Mr. Gould, good- 
“He’s punished enough as it is.”’ 


naturedly. 





INGRAM CROCKETZ 


flute of memory faintly blown 
Across the twilight land— 
Across the shadowy land where, lone, 
The trees like mourners stand :— 
O flute of mystery that doth bring, 
Above the fading hill, 
The stars in tender blossoming— 
The darkness strangely still :— 


O flute of memory! ah, I hear 
The voices silent long; 

The afterwhile of Faith is near, 
The handclasp and the song. 
O flute of longing! thro’ the mist 
I reach my hands to thee, 
To thee my heart’s evangelist 

Of music yet to be. 


O flute of mystery, spirit flute 
Blown gently from afar 

Across the waiting fields and mute 
Where dreams the holiest are— 

Fore’er thy tender wild notes keep, 
And when at last I fall, 

And on God’s quiet meadows sleep— 
Oh, wake me with thy call. 


* ¢ 


HIS EYES WERE OPENED. 


r. C. G. Wills records in “The Land of the 
D Lion and the Sun” an amusing instance 
of Persian duplicity and would-be smart- 
ness. The doctor had successfully treated a 
prosperous baker for cataract in both eyes, for 
which he received the sum of four pounds. It was 
his opinion that the baker was the obliged party. 
The man, however, regretted the four pounds. 


A few days later a melancholy procession came 
to the dispensary. The baker, with a rag of a 
different color over each eye and a huge white 
ane around his head, was led into the apart- 
ment. His relatives then informed me that throu 
my treatment he had gone totally blind, and he 
had come to get back his four pounds. 

“Ah stone-blind,” 


e said. 

I had some difficulty in getting him to remove 
the bandages, but that done I saw that his eyes 
were all ght. I was angry; for aside from the 
man’s ingratitude, I did not like to be robbed of 
the credit of a cure in so public a manner. The 
full of patients. My course was quickly 


“Ot ooures,” I said, “if I have deprived you of 
sight, it is but fair that I should remunerate you 
and re you the four pounds.” 

“Ah, yes, doctor sahib,”’ he said, “if you would 
give me back the four pounds, and, say, forty 

unds besides, I should pray for you, I and my 

mily; we should all pray for you.’ 

His family and supporters all chimed in with, 
“Yes, yes, he has spoken well!” 

aS good, if you spoke the truth,” I said. 
“But (turning to the bystanders) what ought to be 
done to a man who comes here with a lie in his 
mouth? This man isa liar. He sees perfectly.” 

The baker grasped the table and turned pale. 

“Ah,” I shouted, “you dog! I will enlighten 
your eyes,” sa ing which I opened an old ampu- 

ting case and seizing a glittering knife of large 
size, I brandished it in his face. He flinched, and 
nimbly ee ran out the door and down the 
Stairs, i by my servants and as many others 
as could run. 

“Stop thief!” I shouted from the open window. 
The cry resounded along the crowded bazaar. 
Every idler took it up, every hand and every stick 
was turned on the gman. He was caught 
and his clothing torn to rags by the seething mob. 

I shouted to him and asked him if he could 


see. 
“O sahib, sahib,” he replied, “through your 
kindness I see! Indeed, I do!” 


sahib, dear sahib, I am now 


® © 


PRESIDENT STILES’S PORTRAIT. 


o depict not merely line and coloring but 
expression, and to intimate character is the 
difficult task of the portrait-painter; and it 

is through success in this, rather than in the 
production of beauty or mere physical likeness, 
that the masters in the art hold their position. 
But in America in the Revolutionary period little 
was known of art; and Dr. Ezra Stiles, who became 
president of Yale College in 1778, in that quaint 
literary diary of his just published, gives an 
amusing account of the painting of his portrait. 
He had little faith in the ability of painting or of 
the painter to render more than a superficial 
likeness. He had no vanity about his personal 
appearance, but much, of an innocent and child- 
like kind, concerning his learning and mental 
abilities. He was, therefore, greatly exercised on 
the subject, and finally solved the difficulty by 
causing the artist to fill in the entire background 
with “emblems.” 

The result must have been astonishing, for no 
inch of space was apered. and everything in which 
he took an interest, theological or wor aly. was 
duly represented. The “emblems” ranged from a 
small black spot on the left, symbol — “the 
receptacle for fallen angels,” to the loftiest heights 
of religious aspiration, represented by Hebrew 
characters in an azure glory; and the secular arts 


and sciences were freely sandwiched in between. 
“This day,’”’ he recorded, ““Mr. King finished my 


icture. e be it last year, but went over the 
ace again now, & aded Emblems, &c. The Piece 
made up thus: The Effigies sitting in a Green 


is 

Elbow Chair in a Teaching Attitude, with the 
right hand on the Breast and the left holding a 
preaching Bible. Behind & on his left side ts 
a part of a Library, two Shelves of Books, a Folio 
shelf with Eusebli Hist, Ecc., Livy Halde’s 
Hist. of China, and one inscribed Talmud B, A 
Ben Ezra, Rabbi Solomon Jarchi_in Hebrew 
Letters, and a little below R. Moses Ben Maimon 
Morah Nevochim. By these I denote my Taste 
for History, especially of the Roman Empire & 
of the Chh. in the 3 first Centuries and at the 
Reformation. . . . On the other shelf are Newton’s 
Principia, Plato, Watts, Doddridge, Cudworth’s 
New England 





ntellectual System; & also the 











primeval Divines, Chaunce 
my right hand stands a 


Mather, Cotton. At 
lar. On the Shaft is 
one Circle and one Trajectory around a solar 
point as an emblem of the Newtonian or Pythago- 
rean System of the Sun and Planets & Comets. . . . 
At the bo of the visible part of the Pillar & on 
the opposite side of the Wall is an Emblem of the 
Universe or intellectual World. It is, as it were, 
one sheet of Omniscience.” 

That is by no means all, but perhaps it is enough. 
At the end he concluded, with serene satisfaction, 
“These Emblems are more descriptive of my Mind, 
than the Effigies of my Face.” 


® © 


HAD JUST ONE LEFT. 


he day of the old-fashioned country store is 
almost gone. It will not be matched for 
picturesqueness, or for its happy mingling 
of trade and neighborliness. Its system of barter 
was complete and satisfactory. Mrs. Maddox 
exchanged eggs for salt, and butter for a new 
“shaker.” Farmer Googins traded a load of pota- 
toes for a new side-hill plow and a pair of over- 
alls. Miller Scribner bought a generous bag of 
his toll-meal as payment for a pound of souchong 
for his wife’s favorite brew. What unsuspected 
treasures there were in that st@re! A historic tale 
is told of one such which might be true of many 
another, 


Two village lads grown into Boston bankers 
went for a summer visit to the old home. As they 
sat chatting on the steps of the store one of them 
ventured the statement that it would be impossible 
to ask “Uncle Baker” for any commodity that he 
could not produce from his treasures, new and old. 
The other was less confident, and the talk led to 
an agreement that if the article demanded were 
really on hand, the loser should buy it at the 
storekeeper’s price. 

The skeptical visitor entered and asked, “Uncle 
Baker, have you got any second-hand pulpits 


ay ° 
“Second-hand pulpits, Ezra? Waal, now, that’s 
a thing I ain’t hed no call for this sixteen year! 
Seems ’s ef there wa’n’t no demand for’em. But 
long’ bout war-time, when the Baptist meetin’-house 
burned down, they saved some o’ the furnishin’s, 
and when aww A come to build her up agin they 
wanted to trade the pulpit with me for the white 
lead to paint the new house. Some o’ the youn 
folks had got sot on one o’ them new-fashione 
a pee sets, with a pulpit not much bigger’n a 


-cage. 

“Waal, I didn’t know ez I sh’d ever find a use for 
the old one, but_I wanted to do the — a 
good turn, and I took it. My father he’d allers 
said you couldn’t prophecy ’bout this law o’ supply 
and demand, and ’most everything come handy, ef 
you e’d afford to wait. 

“The pulpit’s in first-class shape. I was lookin’ 
at it only last week; and you shall have it as 
cheap as dirt. You can buy that pulpit of me, 
Ezra, for eighteen dollars, but there ain’t another 
man in town thet could buy it less’n twenty!” 








* © 


WILLING TO WAIT. 


he natives of Sierra Leone are not behind the 
6 rest of the world in expecting a present at 

Christmas, but unlike more conventional 
races, they have the candor toask forit. “Massa,” 
inquires the native, “what you go give me for 
my Christmas?” The author of “The Sherbro 
and Its Hinterland,” says that on other special 
occasions similar requests are common. 


In_ 1887, during the celebration of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, which happened to come at the same time 
as the centenary commemoration of the founding 
of the colony of Sierra Leone, a local character 
at Freetown approached me, and said, “Massa, 
what you go give me for my jubilee?” 

a not disposed to take the hint, and he 


ed: 

“What! You no give me nutting for my jubilee? 

Well, no matter! You go give me som g for 
my centenary?” 

e was again unsuccessful; but when I told him 
that I would think the matter over, and he might 
come around on his next centenary, he went away 
quite contented. 


*® © 


A MODERN BABY. 


he Chicago Jnter-Ocean prints this true story 

| of the way a baby in Chicago telephoned his 

New York relatives when he was only ten 
minutes old. 


The telephone-bell rang in the home of a New 
York man, who, whether he is at home or abroad, 
keeps his finger on the pulse of the markets of the 
world. Half-awake, and dimly conscious that it 
was long past midnight, he staggered to the phone. 

“Hello!” he said. 

Over the wire came the plaintive wail of a new- 
born babe. 

“Hurrah!” he cried. “It’s Jack’s long-distance 
telephone! The baby has come! Say, mother, 
mother, get up quick! You are a grandma!” 

“How do you know?” cried a woman’s voice, 
excitedly. 

“Why, the baby himself is telephoning from 
Chicago!” 

“Well, father,” said another voice through the 
telephone, “what do you think of your first grand- 


son? Just ten minutes old, and announcing his 
arrival to his New York grandparents! e is 
lying on a pillow, and whenever he screams I put 
the ’phone to his mouth.” 


* ¢ 


IN NO DANGER. 


amily tradition has handed down an incident, 

which the New York Times repeats, of a 

gentleman who is now a grandfather. All 
his life he has been noted among his many 
friends dnd acquaintances for marked decision of 
character. 

When he was two or three years old he was 
taken very ill, and his family in alarm sent for the 
village doctor. The doctor came and e- a 
powerful dose, after the custom of those days, 
which the little sufferer was forced to take in spite 
of much kicking and squalling. 

The next day the doctor came again, and pre- 
pared a second cup of the medicine, which he 
placed before the fireplace to warm. 

The baby watched the proceedings intently up 
to this point; then he suddenly slid from his 
mother’s lap, and toddling mastoadily to the fire- 
place, kicked the cup under the backlog. 

*“Confound his impudence!” said the doctor. 
“He'll live.” 

“Ts the dog mad?” he asked, as the animal 
dashed by. 

“T reckon he is,” replied the boy. “I just 
see a butcher take a piece 0’ meat away from him 
and kick him six feet into the air. Wouldn’t you 
, F- if you were in his place?”—Pittsburg 

ulletin. é 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Pye 
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THE SONG OF THE 


By Edmund 


he little pink pigs have been rooting around, 
Rooting around all night, 
Though I warned them well they must slumber 
sound 
Till the blink of the morning light; 
I warned them well, as the owner I gowned 
And snuggled them warm and tight. 
* But though I told them they mustn’t peep out, 
The little pink pigs have been rooting about; 
I warned them one and I warned them ten, 
So now they must go in the sock-and-shoe pen, 


SOCKS AND SHOES. 


Vance Cooke. 


e little pink pigs, with a wiggle and dive, 
All under the gown they run, 
While the owner watches me coax and drive, 
And giggles a gale at the fun, 
And squeals as I swoop on a drove of five 
And capture the five in one. 
Oh, the little pink pigs have been rooting about, 


out, 
So I capture five and I capture ten 
| And drive them into the sock-and-shoe pen, 











| The pen of the sock and shoe. 
First the sock and then the shoe; it’s nearly eight | First the sock and then the shoe, and then the 
o’elock! | shoe and sock ; 
Lock the little pigs in the sock, Lock the little pigs in the soek, 
Shoo the little pigs in the shoe, Shoo the little pigs in the shoe, 
Den the little pigs in the pen, Den the little pigs in the pen, 
The pen of the shoe and sock. | It’s almost eight o’clock! 


HOW CHIRP RECOVERED. 


By Julia D. Cowles. 


gunt Jennie, come quick and see what is the | seem half so far as it did going over, and Bessie 
matter with Chirp! He hops around on | felt like skipping all the way. 

one foot and makes such a pitiful little| “That was the nicest doctor 1 ever went to!” 
noise!’ and Bessie ran back to the little | she exclaimed. “She didn’t give Chirp any 
brass cage which held her pet canary, 
while Aunt Jennie quickly followed. 

“Why,” exclaimed Aunt Jennie, after 
a moment’s investigation, “Chirp has 
certainly broken his leg !”’ 

At this Bessie gave a scream of distress, and 
Aunt Jennie hastened to comfort her. 

“Go put on your hat, dear, and we will take 
him at once to the bird doctor,” she said, reas- 
suringly. 

“The bird doctor!’”’ exclaimed Bessie, in 
amazement. “Aunt Jennie, you are not jokfhg 
me?” 

“No, indeed; this is too serious a matter for 
joking,” Aunt Jennie answered, and without 
waiting to hear more Bessie ran for her hat. 

They were soon upon the street, Bessie carrying 
the little cage just as carefully as possible, so that 
poor Chirp should not be shaken about. The 
cage was covered with a dark cloth, for Aunt 
Jennie said that the noise and confusion upon 
the streets might frighten Chirp, and if he flut- 
tered around he would hurt himself more. 

Bessie tried to peep inside the cage occasion- 
ally, she felt so sorry for her little bird ; and the 
ride in the street-cars and the walk after seemed 
very long. But at last Aunt Jennie said, “Here 
we are!” and then they turned and went up the 
steps of a large house in a whole row of other 
houses which looked just like it. 

Then in another moment Bessie found herself 
standing before a gentle-looking young lady, to 
whom Aunt Jennie was explaining the nature 
of their errand. “I wonder what the doctor 
looks like, and whether he will hurt poor Chirp,” 
Bessie was saying to herself, when the young 
lady knelt down beside her and said, ‘“We will 
have your bird fixed comfortably in a very short 
time, my dear,”” and Bessie looked up in surprise. 
“Are you the bird doctor ?” she asked ; and when 
the young lady nodded and smiled, Bessie fairly 
clapped her hands as she said, “Oh, I’m so glad! 
I thought he’d wear glasses, and perhaps he’d 
cut off poor Chirp’s leg.” 

Then the young lady and Aunt Jennie both 
laughed, and Bessie laughed a little, too, and 
then they all went into the next room, and the 
doctor took the cloth off the cage and lifted Chirp 
out in her hand. 

Bessie looked very much surprised, for Chirp 
acted just as if he understood, and did not seem 
frightened at all. 

“The birds always seem to know that I am 
their friend,” said Miss Virginia, for this proved 
to be the doctor’s name ; “and now you shall see , 


The pen of the sock and shoe. 





what I am going to do for our dear little Chirp.” | nasty needicine, and she was so careful not to | Snowflake! 
| be lonely now, for she should have them all to 
And Chirp showed his appreciation of the good | play with every single day while they were gone. 


Bessie stood close beside her. The first thing | hurt him that I just loved her.”’ 
that she did was to feel of the little hurt leg, and | 
then she pressed the parts together,—for sure | care he had received by attempting a little song | 
enough, the bone of the leg was broken,—and | when he was safely back home again, and it was 
held them just as a doctor would set a broken | not very long before his leg grew well and strong, | 
bone. Then she took a fine bit of cloth and! the funny little bandage was taken off, and he | 
bound the leg so that the bone would be kept | hopped about his cage and trilled and sang for | 
together. When that was done she put medicine | very joy. 
on the bandage and covered it quite thickly with we 
— | DELIGHT’S THOUGHT. 


All the while Chirp kept very still, and Bessie 
wondered if she could do as well if her leg were By Emma C. Dowd. 
broken and the doctor were setting it. She Det and Sweetheart and Ruby and Pear! | 
thought Miss Virginia must love birds, she aad were going to the White Mountains to 
so gentle and careful. | spend the month of August. These little girls 
“Now,” said Miss Virginia, “‘Chirp feels much | had played with paper dolls ever since they could 
better, I have no doubt, but if I let him go this | remember, and this summer they had had such 
way he would probably bend his leg, and my | goodtimes withthem! They had played together | 
work would be all undone, so I am going to put | all summer long, and another little gi:l, Snow- | 
what we call a splint upon it, so that he cannot | flake, had played with them; but now they were 
bend it until it is quite well.” | going away. This made them quite as unhappy | 
Bessie was still watching eagerly, and now | | as Snowflake, for they had all looked forward to 
she saw Miss Virginia take a quill toothpick, | a good time together—and Snowflake must stay 
split it deftly down one side, spring it open | at home. 
lengthwise, and as quick asa flash it was around| Delight’s mother had been planning to have 
Cc an 8 leg, fitting closely over the cotton band- | Snowflake go with them, but she had been taken | 
age. sick, and although she was some better, she | 
“Oh!” said Bessie, with a long breath of relief. | | would not be strong enough in time to make the 
A few minutes later she and Aunt Jennie were | journey. 
upon the street again with Chirp covered up in| The little girls tried hard not to talk too much 
his cage as before. But the way back did not | before Snowflake about the lovely times they 








| were hoping to have, and when they saw how 





disappointed she was they almost wished to 
give up the trip. 

Sweetheart and Ruby and Pearl and Snow- 
flake were not real names; they were only 
Delight’s names for the friends she loved the 
best, and she never called them by any other. 

“Poor Snowflake!” said Delight. “She can’t 


| have much fun playing paper dolls by herself, 
| though we are going to let her have all of ours 


while we are gone.”” Then she looked out of the 


window and thought a long time. 


Though I warned them well they mustn’t peep waa 2 ah to find Unde T. 
| back, and she ran nd Uncle Tom. 


At last her eyes danced, her dimples came 
He was 


| mounting photographs, and the two talked and 
| talked, and finally Uncle Tom said, “Yes, 1’l) 


| 


| 











| do it! 


| were there for; 
|of laughter and the merry buzz of voices the 


away, her face all smiles. 


The next day Delight and Sweetheart and | 


Ruby and Pearl were in Uncle Tom’s room a 


| long, long time, and nobody knew what they 
but judging from the squeals | 


business must have been happy indeed. 

The day before the White Mountain party left 
the secret came out. The four girls paid a 
parting visit to pale little Snowflake, and what 
do you think they carried with them as gifts? 
Beautiful full-length photographs of themselves, 
all in their new summer dresses—the pictures 
mounted on heavy cardboard, and then cut neatly 
out, to make perfect paper dolls! 


What a glad surprise to dear, sorrowful little | 


INTERRUPTED SECRETS, 


She said that she couldn’t possibly 
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TWO ROADS. 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


n winter-time it’s straight and hard, 
The road to Knowledge Land ; 

By Study Lane and Schoolbook Place, 
With pencil in your hand. 

Your eyes must see, your ears must hear 
The things there are to learn; 

And never to the right or left 
Your little feet must turn. 


But when the summer comes, oh, then 
You'll find that Greenfield Way 

And Woodsy Path and Sunset Hill 
Will lead you day by day 

(If you will look and listen well, 
And read on every hand 

The open books Dame Nature leaves) 
To that same Knowledge Land. 


“Tommy,” said the teacher, “name the three 
kinds of sentences mentioned in this lesson.” 
“They are called declarative, imperative, and— 
and —” hesitated Tommy. “ And a sentence 
that asks a question is called —” “Inquisitive 
sentence,” said Tommy, brightly. 


BATS 
Lo538 
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Be on hand early!” and Delight ran 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


as, 


| 
1, 
TRANSPOSITIONS., 
I. 


His mother left her ---- and pans, 
And did not ---- to wash the cans; 
His little sister dropped her dolls 
(She did not play with ---- and balls 








He never reached the - they say, 
Beeause the was in the way. 
il. 
They ---- for the --- 
Which ---- to be pz id 


In the times when bold barons 
Made many a raid. 


2. 
A RIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB. 
9 
| 16 ° 10 
* ll * 
* * * 
* * * 
* 4 4 
8 
6****7 *** #11 
6 4 
* 5 * 
* * * 
* > * 
* . * 
14 ° 12 
13 
1 to 9. To estimate amount of tax. 2to 10, 
Truly. 3 to 11. Tediousness. 4 to 12. Feeble. 5 


to 13. Ferocious. 6to 14. Ababy. 7 to 15. Course 
of action. 8 to 16. Without difficulty. 

Hub of wheel. 1to8. A stratagem. 

Perimeter of wheel. 9 to 16, Beauty of form. 


3. 


ANAGRAM RIDDLE. 

I’m in your hand? Well, have a care 
Next time you handle wood! 

ot course Iburt! But what of that? 
Pain sometimes does one good. 

Don’t fret and fume at your ill luek, 
But listen now to me 

I'll tell you of a secret way 
By which you can be free. 

Give me a pull, and then a twist— 
A little one will do; 

Now look at me—I thought you ‘a smile 
At what you'd brought to view! 

Well, I will buy you something nice 
Just put me fn ‘your purse, 

And you'll agree, it seems to me, 
Things might have been much’ worse 


4. 
ENIGMA, 
The word in the second blank is formed by 
adding y to that in the preceding blank. 
That generous had a great —— friends. 
1 —— thin slippers when I am —. 
The poor litthe —— was kindly treated by that 
benevolent —. 
lam going 
out, 
The and countess left the grounds —. 
Does the appearance of that —— man — 
the description given? 
The ecovetous old . eaeengh wealthy, will let 
his family live in great — 
Did you fall into the gravel ——-? 
poor child! 














with 





How I —— you, 


5. 


QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
The initials of the missing words will spell the 
name of the author of the quotations. 
“Oh, many a —— at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant.” 
“O ! stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poe tic child!’ 
“Come , come all!’ 
rolis his ceaseless course.” 
“I say the as *twas said to me.” 














6. 
CHARADES. 
1. 


I care not a first for a second and third; 
To fear such a myth would be truly absurd. 
But I love the whole in the garden growing, 
Or, red and white, in my window blowing. 
iI. 
The first is handled by peasant and king; 
The second is seen in many a ring; 
The whole keeps us warm on a cold winter's day 
When we ride o’er the snow for miles and away. 


Til. 


My first is an animal very well known; 
My last a relation we all of us own. 
And many the forms that my whole has assumed ; 
Its friends have been constant, its foes—how they 
fumed! 
7. 


RIDDLE. 


Though my home is in Scotland, I live in Gre ece— 
Oh, wonders concerning me never will cease 

In country and city my power is known, 

The church and the school my aid never disown. 
Music and science owe much to me, 

And without me colleges never could be. 
Although I have nothing to do with books, 
Without my help there would be no cooks. 

I dwell in contentment, and know not strife, 

Yet I’ve been in politics all my life! 

To fall ill, were I not—that who could endure! 
For there’d be no physician and never a cure! 

| I'm a strength in all places, in palace and cot, 
Yet hunt through the world. —you will find me not! 


8. 
DELETIONS. 

Delete the second syllable and make a crown 
| into a wind instrument; a small parrot into the 
principal floor of a the ater; burned sugar into a 
mountain named in the Bible; pleasing into a 
tree; preeminent into worldly; a county officer 
into an angle; a non-commissioned officer into a 
yard for cattle; a species of plants into a rich 
crimson; a worker in wood into a teamster; 
thoughtful into watery; forgiveness into the act 
of washing. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Coat. Lruled; acid torule; Lou I traced; 
Lou raced it; Lou, direct a; Delia Court; a trice. 
loud; a crude toil; cider at Lou; I could rate: 
act rude; Lo! I; our citadel; due; carol it; | 
could tear; La cold! true; cured. Oil at; to land 
rice; crate. Loud I; orate lucid; cat. Louder I; 
I m1 od a cur to; elue idator. 

First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
he es of nts countrymen—George Washington 
3. “The marsh is frozen, 
The river dead. 
Through clouds like 
The red sun flashes 
On village windows 
That glimmer red.” 
4. Lock. 
. Cross, X, am, in 


ashes 


cross-exainine,. 
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DISEASE-PRODUCING BACTERIA. 





y T is a matter for congratulation 
that only a few among the thou- 
sands of species of bacteria are 
disease-producing. Most are, in 
fact, beneficial to mankind. Some 
have a direct bearing on the wel- 
fare, if not the very existence, of 
human life. Species, for example, 
are found in the root-knobs of peas and beans that 
split up the mineral salts of the soil which contain 
nitrogen, and also absorb nitrogen from the air. 
This nitrogen is, in turn, appropriated by the 
plants themselves, enabling the latter to flourish 
vigorously. 

It is probable that grasses, trees and nearly all 
forms of plant life are in a similar way dependent 
upon the presence of living bacteria at their roots 
for their sustenance. 

The great strides made in the past few years in 
the prevention of disease—preventive medicine, as 
it is well named—are closely associated with the 
study of these minute forms of life, and are largely 
dependent on the increased knowledge now pos- 
sessed regarding the life histories of the disease- 
producing species. 

While it has been known, for instance, that 
various contagious diseases are “caught” in 
different ways, a knowledge that microscopical 
bits of vegetable or animal life, each having its 
own favorable conditions of growth and methods 
of dissemination are the real factors, has enabled 
physicians to deal more intelligently with the 
means of prevention. The manner of dissemina- 
tion of disease-producing bacteria thus becomes 
one of the most important matters of hygiene. 

The bacillus of influenza is one of the smallest 
known bacteria. It is disseminated by air-currents. 
The chief source of air contamination is from dried 
sputum and expectorations from the mouth, nose 
and bronchial tubes of persons suffering from the 
disease. 

Tuberculosis has a similar mode of entry into 
the human body; and while all must at times 
inhale these germs owing to the great prevalence 
of the disease, one is perhaps susceptible to 
contagion only when “run down,” depressed by 
unwholesome conditions of life, or illness. 

Typhoid fever is conveyed by contaminated 
water or milk or uncooked food. The bacteria of 
the disease may be carried to food by means of 
flies. The importance of destroying the excreta 
of patients suffering from this disease is there- 
fore evident. 

The lockjaw bacillus, on the other hand, is 
introduced into the body through wounds, and to 
flourish must be deeply implanted, as it is one of 
those peculiar bacteria upon which sunlight has 
a destructive effect. 

The bubonic plague is conveyed to man in a 
roundabout manner, as is well known. Since the 
discovery that it is introduced by the bites of fleas 
which have previously become infected by living 
on rats sick with it a great deal of attention has 
been given to insects which prey upon mankind, 
with the result that not a few diseases have been 
‘demonstrated to be possible of transmission by 
the intermediation of insects. 

The bacterium of pneumonia enters the body by 
inhalation. Itis present in the saliva of twenty in 
every one hundred normal persons. 

All the facts discovered concerning disease- 
bearing bacteria emphasize the importance of 
cleanliness, personal, household and public. 
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WEEDS. 


t 
A farmer more than weeds, and the very word, 
it is safe to say, brings distinct recollections to 
the mind of everybody who has been brought up 
in the country. And yet it is not wholly fanciful 
to describe a weed as “a plant out of place.” To 
the farmer the ox-eyed daisy and the cone-flower 
are weeds, but to the lover of the beautiful they are 
flowers. So hemp, carrot, parsnip and morning- 
glory become weeds when they spring up where 
they are not wanted. 

In the work of the Agricultural Department 
this theory of weeds is emphasized by the diverse 
interests of the various sections of the country 
which the department serves. The Johnson grass, 
a valuable forage plant in some parts of the 
United States, is so much of a pest in the cotton 
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belt that the Texas representatives have at times 
secured an appropriation in the agricultural bill 
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for its extirpation. Blue-grass is wel d in the 
meadow, but detested in the wheat-field. 

A plant which grows moderately and therefore 
harmlessly in some latitudes may be most injurious 
in others. The wild lettuce, from which our 
domestic lettuce has been derived, is unnoticed 
in the humid regions, but becomes a very trouble- 
some pest in the grain-fields of the subarid belt. 
The Canada thistle is one of the worst weeds of 
the Eastern States, but of comparatively little 
importance in the South. 

Conditions occasionally arise by which the weed 
of ene day becomes the useful plant of another. 
Hydrastis, or yellowroot, is now in so much 
demand for medicinal purposes that its cultivation 
has been proposed. For the seemingly worthless 
eel-grass of the seashore an important use has 
been found in the manufacture of sheathing paper. 
It is often difficult to tell what warm hearts nature 
has hidden beneath rough coats. 

It is by no accident that the world has come to 
speak of a youth who is listless or careless in the 
employment of his hours as letting his mind grow 
up to weeds. The analogy is not difficult to see. 
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HEAD - WORK. 


XM elderly bicycle-rider went to the establish- 
ment of a cycle dealer one day, and said to 
the proprietor, “I have tried all sorts of saddles, 
and never found one that I could ride on com- 
fortably. If you can make one that will fit me I 
will give you twenty-five dollars for it.” 


“Come again in about an hour,” said the dealer, 
after a moment’s thought. 

At the expiration of that time the customer 
came again. “Sit down,” said the dealer, pointing 
to a chair, “and tell me what kind of saddle you 
think you would like.” 

“That's for you to devise,” replied the other. 
“T have no suggestions to make.” 

“Well, Pll do the best TI can oe 70s and take 
the risk,’ rejoined the dealer, an after a few 
moments of desultory conversation the caller took 
his leave. 

A day or two passed, and a new saddle was sent 
to his address. About a week later he came 
—. “Here’s your twenty-five dollars,” he said. 
“The saddle fits me care 5 Would you mind 
telling me how you managed it?” 

“Simplest thing in the world,” replied the dealer. 
“Do you remember my asking you to sit down in 
that chair when you were here last?” 


“Well, on that chair seat were two sheets of 
paper, with a sheet of onenieast between them. 
nen you sat down you left the impression of 
our ‘ischiatie tuberosities,’ as they are called, or 
ower hip-bones, on the white paper. It was easy 
to make a saddle to conform to the location of 
those bones, and —” 
“I see,” interrupted the customer. 
earned your money.” 


“You have 
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THE “MANDOLIN QUARTET.” 


Northern woman who has a winter home in 

one of the Southern States tells many amus- 

ing stories of her experiences with the negroes of 
that region. 


Not long ago she wished to give a little enter- 
tainment to sume New England ests, and 
bethought her of a mandolin quartet of which 
one of her servants had talked to her on man 
occasions. She therefore commissioned the mai 
to ask the quartet to come to the house and play 
for her guests. 

The next evening three coal-black men bearing 
banjos ee gS nee at her piazza, and one of them 
announced himself solemnly as “de leader ob de 
mand’ lin quartet.” 

“But where is the fourth musician?” asked the 


a 
“We’s all dere is,” said 
“We’s de mand’lin quartet. 
“But aren’t those banjos you have in your 
hands?” feebly inquired the lady. 
“Yas’m,” said the man, patiently, “ yas’m. 
Dere's three ob us, an’ we play de banjo, but we’s 
de mand’iin quartet.” 


the leader, with pride. 
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SHE KNEW BETTER. 


re . is a man,” said the defendant’s counsel, 

with a tremulous voice, “here is a man 
handicapped at the very beginning of his life. 
From the time he lay a helpless infant in the 
cradle to this day, when he sits helpless under 
the pressure of years and affliction, he has labored 
under the name of Ishmael Abinadab Watts.” 


He was about to say more when the plaintiff 

rose from her seat and shook a work-worn fore- 
finger in his direction. 
_ “IT expected I was goin’ to hear strange things 
in this court-room,” she cried, with shrill indigna- 
tion, “but I didn’t cal’late on sech foolish talk as 
that! There never’s been a day in his life that 
Abinadab’s labored, nor thought of laborin’. He’s 
the most shif’less, lazy —”’ 

But here she resumed her seat, owing to sudden 
pressure from her relatives in the rear, and the 
counsel, a little flushed, went on in a somewhat 
different strain. 
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THE REWARD OF CURIOSITY. 


t cannot be said that the rebuke contained in 

the following anecdote from the New York 

Times was conveyed in the best way, but it 
undoubtedly found its mark. 


While on a trip through the South soon after the 
Civil War, a prominent man stopped overnight at 
the little town of Warrenton, North Carolina. 
The next morning, while he was strolling around, 
he met a countryman who eeted him with, 
“Howdy!” and passed the time of day most 
cordially. The native was barefooted, and having 
some curiosity about it, the visitor said: 

“Is it the custom of the country for the men to 
go without shoes?” ‘ 

“Wal,” was the drawling reply, “some on us 
does, but most on us tends to our own business.” 


eo 
TOO CAUTIOUS. 


‘<7 have the greatest confidence in Doctor Slocum 
as a physician,” said one of the doctor’s 
patients. “He never gives an opinion till he has 
waited and weighed a case and looked at it from 
every side.” 
“Um-m!” said the skeptical friend. ‘That's all 
right if you don’t carry it too far. There have 
been times, you know, when he’s been so cautious 


that his diagnosis has come near getting mixed up 
with the post-mortem.” 
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This Chef Is Vexed. 


‘OR years he has kept his department, which con- 
— sists of the daily food of many people, neat, sweet 
and clean, not contaminated or tainted by the contact 
of flies. He knows how unclean flies are, and how 
readily the germs of disease they carry are transferred 
to and disseminated in his choicest dishes. He also 
knows from experience that 


Tanglefoot 


Sticky Fly-Paper 


is the only known thing that catches the fly as well as 
the germs, and coats them both over with a varnish 
from which they can never escape. 
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BULGARIAN 


By Celia R. Ladd. 


own by the bank of the Danube lives the 
D sockajee, or water-carrier, who helps 
to supply a certain city in Bulgaria. 
There are public fountains, of course, as in almost 
all Bulgarian cities and towns; but the sockajee 
and his horse or donkey or buffalo are the main 
reliance of households that use much water and 
have facilities for storing it. 

For all that, water-selling is not a very profit- 
able trade. Few Bulgarians work harder than 
the sockajee; few live more poorly. His home 
is a mud-walled hut, furnished with refuse boxes. 
His food is black bread and 
cabbage, or onions, eaten 
from pewter dishes. 

In cold weather and warm, 
in rain or shine, the sockajee 
pursues his calling, driver 
and horse wading knee-deep 
in the river. The horse is 
saddled with huge skins, 
which, when filled with 
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(hard) for me if I was 
seen at the fountain. 
I should have much 
shame.”’ 

“Well, then, Katarinka, 
you must find Yoseff and | 
tell him to come imme- | 
diately.” 

All work is now suspended, as there is no 
servant and no water. When Yoseff is found, 
lounging in the nearest coffee-house and leisurely 
smoking his long pipe, he offers no excuse for 
his delinquencies. 

“T will come soon,” says Yoseff; “but first 
I must go to my house and eat bread. I have 
eaten nothing this day.” 

Judging by the delay, the process of “eating 
bread” must be a long one. But at last Yoseff | 
appears, his yoke upon his shoulders, on each 
end of which hangs a heavy bucket of water, 
which is preyented from 
slopping over the sides by 
small pieces of board float- 
ing on the top of each) 
bucket. | 

At eventide it is a pleas- | 
ant sight to watch the group | 
gathering at the fountain— | 
the strong, lithe girls, their 
braids of dark hair falling | 














water, are a heavy load. 
Staggering and slipping over 
the rough stone roads, or 
climbing the hazardous, steep 
streets, glaring with ice, he 
follows his master until they 
reach the bolted gate in some 
high wall which encloses a 
yard. 

A few raps with the driver’s 
stout stick brings out the 
maid servant to undo the 
latch. Driving the horse 
inside, the man empties the 
water from the skins through . 
small tubes into the kupe, 
a huge earthern jar sunk deep in the earth. 
The poor animal is fortunate if he escapes a 
drenching as the water pours from the bags 
into the reservoir. In cold weather his tail is 
often ornamented with icicles, and his general 
aspect is most pitiable. 

Our sockajee is not a skilful accountant, at 
least by modern methods. From a safe place 
over the kitchen door the servant produces a 
stick, in which he cuts a notch for every load 
of water, she being witness for her master to the 
correctness of his dealings. 

Before leaving he lights his cigarette, and in 
doleful accents begs for bread: “I am very poor ; 
I have many children; please give me a piece 
of bread.”” This secured, he starts again for the 
river. 

There are casks on wheels, drawn by horses or 
lashed to the sides of that beast of all burdens, the 
patient little donkey. In the absence of earthen 
jars in the ground, some families are supplied 
with huge wooden hogsheads, which the sockajee 
fills with buckets as he draws it from his barrels. 





To render it fit for cooking and drinking, this 
river-water must be filtered. When it is very 
muddy the washerwomen throw in powdered 
alum, which soon settles all sediment and clears 
the liquid. 

Those families who depend on spring-water 
from the fountains generally have to pay an 
extra servant for bringing it. Girls who are 
fresh from the country may not object, but after 
they have hired for some time in cities, or in the 


families of foreigners, they often refuse to render | 
this service. Then outside help must be sought, | 


and often the housekeeper is subjected to serious 
annoyance, for little housework can be done 
without water. 

In the midst of the morning duties the servant 
appears at the door with a troubled face. 

“Gospozhia [madam], what to do? There 
is no water.”’ 

“But why did not Yoseff bring it as he prom- 
ised ?”” 

“Nu znai!’ [I do not know!] with a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

“But, Katarinka, cannot you goto the fountain 
for a pailful? That would be enough to finish 
your work.” 

Katarinka, be it known, has served for some 
time in a missionary’s family, and left off the 
onerous duties of her ignorant fellow servants. 

“No, gospozhia, it would be very muchno 









below their bright ker- | 
chiefs, ornamented with 
bright flowers, and their 
long, dark gowns relieved by white | 
sleeves and chemisettes. 

They come clattering over the 
stone walls with their wooden clogs 
or splashing their bare feet in the | 
water at the base of the spout. 
Groups of Turkish boys, clad in 
yellow jackets and wearing the red 
fez, lead their little donkeys to the 
outskirts, where they wait for their 
burdens. Old dames carrying small 
pitchers or jars gather slowly, knit- | 
ting or spinning from their distaffs, | 
quietly waiting their turn, less eager than the | 
noisy crowd of younger people, who are strug- 
gling and jostling at the spouts. 

The author of “Ben Hur’ most aptly describes | 
such an evening scene at an Oriental fountain | 
nineteen hundred years ago. Now, as then, the | 
women gather with their water-crocks, eager | 
to tell and to hear that gossip about the affairs 
of nearest neighbors, which is so natural the | 
world over. 

“I shall get more money for service next year 
than I have this,” says one servant to another. | 
“From St. Dimitroff’s to St. George’s day I} 
shall earn three hundred piasters. Another | 
family want me, and I shall go. I shall vend 
to go to the fountain for water and carry the 
bread to the oven to be baked ; but what of that ? 
I do it now and only get two hundred.” 

“Elenka, who is from our village, will soon | 
go home to make her wedding,”’ says another. | 
| “She made the engagement one year ago, but | 
| she has been waiting to earn more money for | 
|her zestra [dowry]. She has been in service | 
a long time, and she has 
now saved two hundred | 
frances. She will have | 
a bright blue dress for | 
her wedding and red | 
flowers for her hair. | 
They will make the) 
wedding on Sunday in 
the church, and after | 
we shall all dance the | 
horo on the village 
green. Her betrothed 
is also rich; he has | 
many fields near his 
village, and also a house 
and dooryard, besides 
vineyards on the hills.” 

“T also have good 
news from my friend,’’ 
says another. “She is 
engaged to Stephanoff. 
Her mother is very thankful, for they are poor, 
and she has not much money for her zestra. 
With so little it is good kismet [fortune] that 
she made an engagement at all.” 

“Tt is nearly Easter time,” says still another, 
“and we must all have new dresses. My pail is 
full now and I must go or my mistress will scold 
me.” 

“Panka has a son at last, I am thankful to 
say,” says an old crone, who is busily knitting 
as she sits on the stone steps. 

“Ah, poor thing! She had bad luck before 
| —three daughters, one after the other; but now 
she rejoices over a son.”’ 

The shadows deepen and the night comes on. 
One after another the buckets are filled. Even 
the old women on the outskirts find opportunity 
to place their little drinking pitchers under the | 
gurgling spout. 

The maid servants carrying their yokes, 
weighted on each end by a heavy bucket, 
swing them slowly around on their shoulders 
to even the balance, and cautiously descend the 
path. The Turkish boys, having loaded the 
casks on their little donkeys, drive them off at 
| a brisk canter, and the chattering group of light- 

hearted children, with their little jars, run nimbly 

away. The fountain is deserted as night falls on 

the strange city. All is silent, save the splash | 
| of the water as it falls into the stone basin below. | 
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Old Home Week. 


: Beautify the Schoolhouse. 


HIS picture illustrates one of the many pleasant 
incidents connected with the celebration of Old 
Home Week in New England. The teacher and two of 


his pupils are seen sitting in the same seats that they 
occupied forty years before. Think of the change that has 
come over American life during the intervening years! 





It is interesting to know that in many localities those 
who have gathered to celebrate Old Home Week have 
not only enjoyed the festivities prepared for them, but 
have left behind them substantial evidences of their visit 
to their native town by beautifying and improving the 
little schoolhouse on the hill. 

aan 


The following letter, and an extract from a paper written in 1839 by Mrs. Lydia 
H. Sigourney, the well-known poetess, will, we are sure, be read with pleasure: 


West Hartford, Conn., July 14, 1902. 
Epitor THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 

Dear Sir. I have been interested in your articles and illustrations in 7%e 
Companion in reference to the improvement and adornment of schoolhouses and 
grounds. We are endeavoring in our town to make our schoolrooms and grounds 
attractive and wholesome. I purpose in a few days to send you a photograph of one 
of our schoolhouses and grounds, with a brief description of the same, as I under- 
stand from your editorials that you welcome such communications. 

I will send you herewith an extract from a paper written in 1839 for a State Public 
School Convention in Connecticut by Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, of Hartford, the 
well-known poetess. The title of her paper was, ‘‘The Perception of the Beautiful.”’ 

Yours truly, W. H. HALL, Superintendent of Schools. 

I hope the time is coming when every isolated village schoolhouse shall be 
a temple on whose exterior the occupant may study the principles of symmetry 
and of grace. Why need the structures where the young are initiated into those 
virtues which make life beautiful be divorced from taste or devoid of comfort ? 
Why should they not be erected in fine, airy situations, overshadowed with trees and 
embellished with shrubbery? Why should not the velvet turf attached to them be 
bordered with hedges, divided by gravel walks, tufted with flowers? Why should 
not the thick mantling vine decorate the porch, or the woodbine and convolvulus look 
in at the window, touching the heart of the young learner with a thought of Him 
whose breath perfumes them and whose pencil paints? Why should not the interior 
of our schoolhouses aim at somewhat of the taste and elegance of a parlor? Might 
not the vase of flowers enrich the mantelpiece, and the walls display, not only well- 
executed maps, but historical engravings or pictures, and the book-shelves be crowned 
with the bust of moralist or sage, orator, or the Father of his Country? 

Is it alleged that the expense thus incurred would be thrown away, the beautiful 
objects defaced and the fair scenery desecrated? This is not a necessary result. 
I have been informed by teachers who had made the greatest advances toward the 
appropriate and elegant accommodation of their pupils that it was not so. They 
have said that it was easier to enforce habits of neatness and order among objects 
whose taste and value made them worthy of care than amid that parsimony of appa- 
ratus whose very pitiful meanness operates as a temptation to waste and to destroy. 

Let the communities, now so anxious to raise the standard of education, venture 
the experiment of a more liberal adornment of the dwellings devoted to it. Let them 
put more faith in that respect for the beautiful which really exists in the young heart, 
and requires only to be called forth and nurtured to become an ally of virtue and a 
handmaid to religion. Knowledge has a more imposing effect upon the young mind 
when it stands, like the apostle with the gifts of healing, at the beautiful gate of the 
temple. Memory looks back to it more joyously from the distant or desolated tracks 
of life for the bright scenery of its early path. 


After a lapse of sixty-three years, ‘‘ The Perception of the Beautiful,’’ as set forth 
by Mrs. Sigourney, is being realized through a national movement for the beautifying 
of public schoolhouses and grounds. 

al 
Any person desiring to improve the school grounds in his 
own town has but to send us a postal stating the facts. 
We bear the expense of the illustrated helps we send. 
Start the mobement in your own vicinity at once. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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Geren MC THE YOUTH’S 














BOAT 
We guarantee their easy, 
CO R N S. painless removal with 
PIERCE’S CORN PLASTERS 
or return your money. The whole corn is re- 
moved. Gleour shoe dealer, or send 25c., silver,to 


THE A. F. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Conn. 








a FOLDING NG PORTABLE DARK ROOM. 


$2.50, 


SOLD nanea®, 
L No Trade Discount. 





LINCOLN MFG Col 
WORCESTER. 
837 MA 








SEND STAMP FOR LITERATURE. 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient ee. aes of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N. Y. 














eat comfort; 
ul care. 


Well babies are a 
sick babies are an aw 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


babies are a perpetual joy, for they 
are properly nourished and therefore 
are well—and being well they are 
happy. Ridge’s Food has a record 
of over thirty years. We'd like to 
send you copies of letters from 
people who have used it, also a 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 














NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered, 
rite us. 
New Booklet Free. 
ge a ag 


it 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalan: Geoctonn . Co., 
New Tork, Bos nm, F-Sg 
















































en the Cause, 
ou ean conquer dyepepein and 
isin Unlike any other rem- 
edy ever given for these diseases, 
the sole object of 


MI-O-NA 


Tablets, the new cure, is to heal the dis- 
eased organs themselves, restore them to 
their normal condition, and let re as 
nature intended, digest the food and ex- 
tract from it that nourishment which is 
absolutely necessary to keep the nerves, 
brain, blood and muscles in a healthy con- 
ition. In small package convenient for 


purse or pocket. 
= = or by Mail, 50c. a Box. 
Send for sample and interesting 
booklet, How to Get Well and Stay Well.” 
The R. T. BOOTH CO., Second St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Proprietors of Hyomei. 





Universal Shields Cus 


One pair answers for all dresses, and 
Economy {*i with proper care will last for years. 
(A Shield_that protects the dress 
1 alone performs but part of its mis- 
Protection sion. he Universal Shield may 
orn next to the body and thus 
Seuloel all the clothing. 
(No degree of cleanliness can compen- 
Neatness te fora Dress Shield fouled with per- 
spiration, The Universal Shield is 
as easily laundered as a handkerchief. 
Send us =. fore a Trial Pair if your dealer does not 
Manufactured only by 
sIGsh + "COMP NY, Ayer, Mass. 






























that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
agents. There is one thing, however, that will 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickl ! and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send 7 a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. We will also include one 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


The sparkle of cut glass | 
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MY SITUATION 


With ARMOUR & COMPANY was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
A. W. EVERSON, North Abington, Mass. Write to 
Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 








California-Oregon Excursions 
Every day in the year. The Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line runs through 
first-class Pullman and Tourist Sleeping-Cars to 
points in California and Oregon daily. Person- 
ally conducted excursions from Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, and every Wednesday from 
New England. Lowest rates. Shortest time on 
the road. Finest scenery. Inquire of your 
nearest ticket agent, or write J. E. Brittain, 
368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. H. A. Gross, 
461 Broadway, New York City. 








Ask your neighbor 
about the Dighton. 


Heat 5 Rooms $75 





7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


Di g hton Furnace 


If your —' prenace has given out see 
what will cost to repair it, then 
vais * us for a price on a new 

DIGHTON. L£very Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
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Perhaps he heats His 
House with one. 
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saves all joltand 
ar because the 
jicycle wheels 
ave pneumatic 
tire: It saves 
strength in pro- 
pelling because 
there are ball 
bearings every- 
where. Steers 
smoothly easily. 


Moseley’s Pneumatic 
Invalid Chair. 


All framework of best steel tubing, brazed 
joints, enameled black. Indorsed by t the most 
prominent physicians. Send to maker for photos 
and prices. Special chairs built to order. 


JOHN L. MOSELEY, Cambridge, Mass. 




























pearance and of standard size. 


bulky goods. 
even with the top of table. 


The Positive Double Drop Feed. 


between standard and needle, 8 inches. 
The head swings on patent hinges. 
Both head and bed plate are japanned and ornamented in colors. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. The time for fall sewing 


sewing machines. 


or other complicated devices to trouble the operator. 
that it can be threaded in the dark. 


NEEDLE BAR. Made of the finest steel. 


is inserted. 


variety of work than any other; will feed the 
lightest and heaviest goods with equal precision, 
and cross seams and hard places without chang- 
ing length of stitch or tension. 

THE TWIN SPOOL HOLDER saves the 
operator time and patience. It is a simple in- 
vention, yet it is a useful one. No person who 
has used one would wish to do without it. 

HIGH ARM, HANDSOMELY FIN- 
ISHED, with new twin spool holder and latest 
ornamentation. The head is symmetrical in ap- 
Distance from bed plate to under side of arm, 5% inches. Distance 
This size affords large space under the arm for handling 
The hed plate, which is 14 x7 inches, is let in 


will soon be at hand, 





Companion. 


and you will have no time to lose if you wish to investigate the New 
Send for our Booklet. 


It is free for the asking. 





This Has All the Up-to-Date Features. 


BALL BEARINGS. This invention lightens the burdens of the operator, and 
guarantees that the New Companion is an embodiment of all that is up to date in 


SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. This is an open-end cylinder shuttle which 
holds a bobbin carrying a large amount of thread. There are no holes to thread through, 
It is so simple in construction 


SELF-SETTING NEEDLE, LARGE SHANK. Has a short blade and large 
shank, and cannot be set wrong. This saves time and trouble, and also breakages. 
Needles for the New Companion may always be obtained of us. 

Has no holes to thread, is exceptionally 
strong and rigid, and has an improved needle collar into which the self-setting needle 


POSITIVE DOUBLE DROP FEED. This is a double four-motion drop feed, 
positive in action and extending on both sides of the needle. 






















It will permit a greater 










































